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GONE  TO  THE  TRUNKMAKER’S. 

Ix  the  Apologetical  Dialogue,  so  called,  which 
forms  the  epilogue  to  Ben  Jonson’s  learned  and  la¬ 
borious,  or  —  to  elaborate  the  labial  emphasis  — 
learnedly  labored  comedy  of  “  The  Poetaster,”  the 
author  is  made  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  his  lines  shall  flourish  in  vigor  and  re¬ 
nown  long  after  those  of  his  enemies  shall  have  been 
turned  to  all  base  uses ;  —  “  when,  what  they  write 
’gainst  me,”  he  says, 

“  Shall,  like  a  figure  drawn  in  water,  fleet. 

And  the  poor  wretched  papers  be  employed 
To  clothe  tobacco,  or  some  cheaper  drug.” 

Horace  is  the  central  figure  in  the  high-comedy 
department  of  that  play ;  and,  in  penning  these 
lines,  rare  Ben  was  mindful  of  Horace’s 

“  in  vicnm  vendentem  pus  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.” 

Of  which  pungent  passage  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  practice  of  applying  unsalable  authors  to  the 
ignoble  uses  of  retail  dealers  in  petty  articles  must 
have  existed  in  Rome  for  some  time  before  it  coidd 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  Horace,  and  upon  some 
considerable  scale  as  a  known  puMic  usage,  before 
it  could  have  roused  any  echoes  of  public  mirth  as  a 
satiric  allusion,  or  have  had  any  meaning  and  sting. 

Macaulay  was  yet  a  young  man  when  he  amused 
himself  with  turning  over  some  recent  volumes  of 
periodical  works,  and  seeing  how  many  immortal 
produedons  had,  within  a  few  months,  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  poems  of  Blackmore  and  the  novels  of 
Mrs.  Behn  ;  how  many  “  profound  views  of  human 
nature,”  and  “  exquisite  delineations  of  fashionable 
manners,”  and  “  vernal,  sunny,  and  refreshing 
thoughts,”  and  “  high  imaginings,”  and  “  young 
breatnings,”  and  “  emboilyings,”  and  “  pinings,”  and 
“  minglings  with  the  beauty  of  the  universe,”  &c., 
&c.,  the  world  had  contrived  to  forget,  —  the  names 
of  the  books  and  of  the  writers  being  already  buried 
in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  the  name  of  the  builder  of 
Stonehenge.  It  was  in  1830  that  the  young  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer  thus  discoursed,  —  all  on  the  text 
of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  and  the  art  of  puffing ; 
and  he  went  on  to  say :  “  Some  of  the  well-pufled 
fashionable  novels  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  hold  the  pastry  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty; 
and  others  which  are  now  extolled  in  language 
most  too  high  flown  for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote, 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-one.”  A  safe  prophecy,  well- 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  ;  and  true  not  only  of 
fashionable  novels,  but  of  panegyrized  performances 


in  every  branch  of  literature,  whether  light  as  Plau¬ 
tus  or  heavy  as  Seneca.  For  this  is  the  story  of 
their  lives  from  year  to  year.  And,  as  saith  the  fool 
i’  the  forest,  thus  may  we  see  (quoth  he)  how  the 
world  wags. 

That  amiable  ex -tobacconist,  Mr.  Allison,  in 
Southey’s  “Doctor,”  had  acquired  his  liking  for 
books  by  looking  casually  now  and  then  over  the 
leaves  of  those  unfortunate  volumes  with  which  the 
shop  was  supplied  for  its  daily  consumption.  It  was 
not  a  bad  thought  to  introduce  a  retired  trunkmaker 
on  the  stage,  who  makes  pithy  allusions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  professional  experience.  Thus,  in  Gold- 
thumb’s  interview  with  his  neighbor,  Sv  Gilbert 
Norman,  the  ex-tradesman  astounds  the  baronet  by 
an  incidental  “  For,  as  the  poet  says  — ”  “  Po¬ 
etry  I  ”  exclaims  Sir  Gilbert,  in  amaze ;  and  Gold- 
thumb  ambiguously  explains,  “  For  more  than  thir^ 
years  I  was  up  to  my  elbows  in  it.  {Aside:  He 
has  n’t  heard  that  I  was  a  trunkmaker  ?)  And  the 
poet,  speaking  of  wives,  says  —  he  says  —  ha !  I  for¬ 
get  the  lines,  but  I  remember  the  paper  perfectly.” 

“  Sir  GHh.  The  frequent  fate  of  poetry  with  some 
people;  insensible  to  its  inspiration,  they  only  dwell 
upon  its  rags. 

“  Gold.  Rags  ?  O,  ha !  the  paper.  Yes,  it  can’t  be 

otherwise,  you  know . For  as  yon  say  in  one  of 

your  beautiful  Parliament  speeches  — 

“  Sir  Gilb.  My  speeches ! ....  Is  it  possible  ?  have 
you  met  with  my  speeches  ? 

“  Gold.  Upon  my  honor,  yon  never  published  one  that 
it  did  n’t  somehow  fall  into  my  hands. 

“  Sir  Gilb.  This  is  strange,  —  yet  gratifying . 

And  you  really  have  dipped  into  my  little  orations  t 

“  Gold.  Dipped  in  ’em  1  I ’ve  hammered  over  ’em  for 
hours.  And  so,  I  think,  I  know  whole  sentences  of 
them.” 

The  orator’s  speeches  have,  therefore,  in  this  one 
instance,  gone  to  the  trunknqakcr’s  to  some  purpose 

—  such  as  it  is,  over  and  d!bove  the  trunk  line,  or 
main  branch,  of  his  business.  So,  again,  when 
D’Artagnan,  Dumas’s  Gascon  hero,  expresses  sur¬ 
prise  at  his  old  retainer,  Planchet,  quoting  mathe- 
mathics  and  philosophy,  “  Monsieur,”  Planchet  ex¬ 
plains,  “  in  my  grocery  business  I  use  much  printed 
paper,  and  that  instructs  me.” 

One  of  the  appliances  of  the  street  sweetstuffi 
trade  which  Mr.  Henry  Mavhew  saw  in  the  room 
of  a  seller,  was  —  Acts  of  I*arliament.  A  pile  of 
these,  a  foot  or  more  deep,  he  tells  us,  lay  on  a  shelf 

—  used  to  wrap  up  the  peppermint  rock,  and  gin¬ 
ger-drops,  and  bull’s-eyes,  and  toffy.  The  seller  in 
question  bought  his  “  paper  ”  of  the  stationers,  or  at 
the  old-book  shops.  Sometimes,  he  said,  he  got 


works  in  this  way  in  sheets  which  had  never  been  [ 
cut,  and  which  he  retained  to  read  at  his  short  in¬ 
tervals  of  leisure,  and  then  used  to  wrap  his  goods 
in.  In  this  way  he  had  read  through  two  Histories 
of  England. 

It  IS  plain  our  linen  manufacture  is  advanced, 
said  Swift,  by  the  great  waste  of  paper  made  by  our 
present  set  of  poets;  not  to  mention  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  same  to  shopkeepers,  especially  grocers, 
apothecaries,  and  pastry-cooks.  The  topic  is  a 
favorite  one  with  the  Dean,  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  mixed  multitude  of  ballad-writers,  ode-makers, 
translators,  farce-compounilers,  opera-mongers,  biog¬ 
raphers,  pamphleteers,  and  journalists  he  declares 
to  be  profitable  to  no  living  soul  beyond  the  range 
of  pastry-cooks,  grocers,  chandlers,  and  tobacco- 
rctailers.  Writers  of  polemical  pamphlets  —  Re¬ 
joinders  and  Replies  —  are  specially  doomed  to  this 
degrading  end,  in  Lord  Shaftesbuiy’s  estimate. 

“  An  original  work  or  two,”  supposes  the  noble  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Characteristics,  “  may  perhaps  remain ; 
but  for  the  subsequent  Defences,  the  Answers,  Re¬ 
joinders,  and  Replications,  they  have  been  long 
since  paying  their  attendance  to  the  pastry-cooks.” 
But  to  return  to  Swift.  He  makes  Mrs.  Curll,  in 
her  letter  on  her  poor  “  empoisoned  ”  husband’s  be¬ 
half,  to  his  pu|)lishcr,  Mr.  Lintot,  conclude  with  a 
“  Pray  recommend  me  to  your  pastry-cook,  who 
furnishes  you  yearly  with  tarts  in  exchange  for  your 
paper.”  So,  in  the  Dean’s  matchless  verses  on  his 
own  death :  — 

“  Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  ^s, ' 

Inquire.^  for  ‘'Swift  in  Verse  or  Prose.’ 

Says  Lintot,  ‘  I  have  heard  the  name; 

He'  died  a  year  aa;o.’  —  ‘  The  same.’ 

He  searches  ail  the  shop  in  vain. 

‘  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck  Lane; 

I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  books, 

Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook’s. 

To  fancy  th'ey  could  live  a  year! 

I  find  you  're  but  a  stranger  here.’  ” 

To  his  familiar  friend.  Doctor  Sheridan,  on  his  Art 
of  Punning,  Swift  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  con¬ 
taining  these,  among  other  benignant  aspirations :  — 
“  May  no  vile,  miscreant,  sauev  cook 
Presume  to  tear  thy  learned  hook, 

To  singe  his  fowl  for  nicer  guest. 

Or  pin  it  on  the  turkey’s  breast. 

Keep  it  from  pastry,  baked  or  fiving. 

From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying. 

From  lighting  pipe,  nr  making  snuff. 

Or  casing  up  a  feather  muff. 

From  all  the  several  ways  the  grocer 
( Who  to  the  learned  world ’s  a  foe,  sir) 

Has  found  in  twisting,  folding,  packing. 

His  brains  and  ours  at  once  a-racking. 

And  may  it  never  curl  the  head 
Of  either  living  block  or  dead." 

Curious  that  in  so  complete  a  list  of  contingent  re¬ 
mainders  the  Tninkmaker  sliould  be  left  out.  One 
would  have  stipjiosed  him  no  more  likely  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  than  ho  usotl  to  be  in  that  mysterious  Cock¬ 
ney  toast  of  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  worthy  of  dis- 


prandial  proposition,  “  All  friends  round  St.  Paul’s,” 
was  invariably  attached  this  rider,  “  Not  forgetting 
the  Trunkmaker  round  the  Comer.”  Tlie  goo<l 
citizen  had  a  meaning  in  it,  no  doubt,  and  knew  the 
reason  why. 

Tom  Sheridan  reciprocated,  after  a  sort,  the 
kindly  depreoetion  of  Jonathan  Swift.  At  least  he 
invoked  the  Dean’s  cookery  vengeance  against  cer¬ 
tain  snappish  verses  of  his  own :  — 

“  Take  those  iambics  which  I  wrote, 

When  auger  made  me  piping  hot. 


And  give  them  to  your  cook. 

To  singe  your  fowl,  or  save  your  paste, 

The  next  time  when  yon  have  a  feast; 

They  'll  save  you  many  a  book." 

And  then  the  Doctor  suggests  a  nasty  alternative, 
as  his  model,  the  Dean,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
nearly  all  the  passages /rom  which  we  have  quoted 
(never  venturing  to  quote  all) ;  and  as  Peter  Pin¬ 
dar,  again,  lovecfto  do, — for  he,  too,  is  profuse  on 
this  subject  of  the  degradation  of  boohs.  In  one 
passage  Peter  introduces  our  toasted  friend  of  St 
Paul’s  Churchyartl.  It  is  in  the  recriminatory  duel 
of  wonls  between  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  on  the 
merits  of  their  rival  biogi’aphies  of  Johnson.  The 
lady  says :  — 

“  Where  grocers  and  where  pastiy-cooks  reside. 

Thy  book,  with  triumph,  may  indulge  its  pride: 
Preach  to  the  patty-pans  sententious  stuff,  — 

And  hug  that  idol'of  the  nose,  called  snuff; 

With  all  its  stories,  cloves  and  ginger  please. 

And  pour  its  wonders  to  a  pound  of  Cheese." 

Mr.  Boswell  has  his  tu  guoque  always  ready,  even 
when  a  lady ’s  in  the  case :  — 

“  Madam,  your  irony  is  wondrous  fine ! 

Sense  in  each  thought,  and  wit  in  every  line. 

Yet,  madam,  when  the  leaves  of  ray  poor  book 
Visit  the  grocer  or  the  pastry-cook. 

Fours,  to  enjoy  of  fame  the  just  reward. 

May  aid  the  tninkmaker  of  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

In  the  same  alehouses  together  used. 

By  the  same  fingers  they  may  be  abused. 

The  greasy  snuffers  yours,  perchance,  may  wipe. 
Whilst  miiio,  high  honored,  lights  a  toper’s  pipe." 

Boileau,  as  his  manner  is,  again  and  again  makes 
“  awful  mirth  ”  of  the  rag-shop  destinies  of  epheme¬ 
ral  literature,  —  now  all  the  rage  at  the  libraries, 
and  anon  selling  at  so  much  per  pound :  — 

“  Combien,  pour  quelques  mois,  out  vu  fieurir  leur  livre, 
Dont  les  vers  en  paquet  se  vendent  a  la  livre! 

Vous  pourrez  vojr,  un  temps,  vos  Merits  estim^s 
Courir  de  maiu  en  main  par  la  ville  semt^s; 

Puis  de  la,  tout  poudreux,  ignores  sur  la  terre 
Suivre  chez  T^picier  Neuf-Germain  et  la  Serre," 

or  any  other  equally  forgotten  name.  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  the  large  proportion  of  verses  which 

“  aussi  pen  lu  que  ceux  de  Pelletier, 

N’a  fait  de  chez  Sercy  qu’un  saut  chez  I’^picier.” 

Sercy  being  the  libraire  du  palais  —  whenee  at  one 
bound,  nay,  at  one  step  —  Uke  the  fatal  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  —  these  authors 
made  their  way  to  the  grocer’s  shop,  to  be  sold  as 
so  much  dead  weight  avoirdupois.  Again,  in  the 
Epistle  of  the  King, — 

"  II  est  f^cheux,  grand  roi,  de  se  voir  sans  lecteur, 

Kt  d’aller,  du  r^cit  de  ta  gloire  immortelle, 

Habiller,  chez  Francceur,  le  sucre  et  la  canelle,”  — 

Francoeur  being  a  fameux  epicier,  or,  as  modern 
Cockaigne  would  say,  an  eminent  grocer,  in  the 
days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Christopher  Anstey  applies  that  very  term,  emi¬ 
nent,  to  a  cook  —  in  his  lines  “  written  at  Mr.  Gill’s, 
an  eminent  Cook  at  Bath,”  of  which  one  stanza  is 
pertly  pertinent  to  this  our  theme :  — 

“  Immortal  bards,  view  here  your  wit. 

The  labors  of  your  quill. 

To  sinTC  the  fowl  upon  the  spit 
Condemned  by  Master  Gill." 

Tliere  is  an  entry  in  Bvron’s  Journal  which  de¬ 
scribes  that  noble  lord,  at  Kavenna,  as  out  of  spirits, 
reading  the  papers,  and  thinking  what  fame  was,  on 
seeing,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that  “  Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it 
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U  believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gypsy  woman  ac¬ 
cused.  He  had  on  his  counter  a  bmk,  the  Life  of 
Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c.,  and  a  leaf  of 
Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon.”  What,  asks  By¬ 
ron,  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of 
authors,  have  said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages 
fiom  their  place  on  the  French  prince’s  toilet,  to  the 
grocer’s  counter  and  the  gypsy  murderess’s  bacon  ? 

“  What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  anybody 
say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long  before  us  ?  After 
all,  it  is  bat  passing  from  one  counter  to  another, 
from  the  bookseller’s  to  the  other  tradesman’s,  — 
grocer  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met 
with  most  poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  trunkmaker  as  the  sexton  of  author- 
sbip.” 

'lo  pastry,  however,  in  another  place,  if  not  in 
another  mo^,  the  cynical  bard  pretends  to  owe  his 
acquaintance  with 


Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquizzical  poet, 

A  man  of  vast  merit,  thougli  few  people  know  it; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  1  told  you  at  Mestri) 

1  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry.” 


Nor  does  Byron  shirk  the  prospect  of  himself 
contributing  to  the  trade  demands  of  the  trunk- 
maker  :  — 


“  And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus. 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos.” 


There  is  some  consolation,  perhaps,  in  the  pros- 

Eect  of  curl-paper  uses,  to  a  poet  of  sensibdity. 

lat  Prior,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  a  little  miss  of 
five  years  old,  he  being  then  forty,  has  a  stanza 
which  tells  how 

“  she  makes  her  silkworms  beds 
With  all  the  tender  things  I  swe.ar, 

And  all  the  house  my  passion  reads, 

In  papers  round  her  baby  hair.” 

Whereunto  a  parallel  pa.ssage  in  effect  occurs  In  the 
lyrics  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  — 

“  Where  go  the  poet’s  lines?  — 

Answer,  ye  evening  tapers! 

Ye  auburn  locks,  ye  golden  Curls, 

Speak  from'  your  folded  papers!  ” 

Indeed,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  poets  are 
ready  enough  to  recognize  their  possible,  if  not 
probable,  doom  of  professional  connection  with 
trunkmaker,  confectioner,  and  the  rest.  And  even 
in  so  grave  and  sad  a  poem  as  In  Memoriam,  Mr. 
Tennyson  resists  not  utterance  of  the  sportive  fancy 
that 

“  These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 

May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden’s  locks. 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 


“  A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 

And,  passing,  turn  tlie  page  that  tells 
A  grief  —  then  changed  to  something  else. 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind.” 

M.  de  Sdgur  appended  to  a  volume  of  his  poems 
a  sort  of  privilege  en  parodie,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  his  wife,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Illustrious 
Chancellor  d’Aguesseau :  hence  the  style  affected  in 
the  Injunction  following;  — 

■  “  Nous  ddfendons  a  tons  confiseurs,  pfitissiers, 

Marchands  de  beurre,  ainsi  qu’a  tous  les  Spielers,’ 

De  rien  envelopper  jamais  dans  cet  ouvra^, 

Qnoiqu’h  vrai  dire  il  soit  tout  propre  k  cet  usage; 

Ou  bien  paieront  dix  fois  ce  qu’alors  il  vandra, 
Modique  chktiment  qui  nul  ne  ruinera.” 

Daniel  O’Connell  one  day  met  a  prolific  writer 


of  pamphlets  which  usually  went  pretty  straight  to 
the  butter-shop,  and  said,  “  I  saw  something  very 
good  In  your  new  pamphlet  this  morning.”  “Ah !  ” 
exclaimed  the  denghted  pamphleteer,  “  what  was 
it '/  ”  “  A  pound  of  butter,”  was  the  excruciating 
replv. 

There  are  some  speculations  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving’s  on  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  current  litera¬ 
ture,  —  or  such  of  it  as  was  current  once  upon  a 
time,  when  George  the  Fourth  was  king,  and  Geoffrey 
Crayon  a  Gent,  —  if  retrieved  piecemeal,  by  future 
antiquaries,  from  among  the  rubbish  of  ages  ;  when, 
for  Instance,  the  festive  and  amatory  songs  of  Moore 
may  become  matters  of  laborious  research  and  pain¬ 
ful  collation.  Let  whoso  can,  find  comfort  In  the 
assurance  that  it  is  not  merely  “  such  exquisite  au¬ 
thors  as  Moore  ”  that  are  doomed  to  consume  the  oil 
of  future  anticiuaries.  “  Many  a  poor  scribbler,  who 
is  now,  appai-ently,  sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry-cooks 
and  cheese-mongers,  will  then  rise  again  in  frag¬ 
ments,  and  flourish  In  learned  immortality.”* 
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The  country  between  St.  Nazaire  and  Vannes  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  interesting.  Sombre  forests  of 
fir,  stretching  over  mile  after  mile  of  undulating 
plain,  and  seldom  varied  by  the  appearance  of  a 
peasant’s  cottage  or  the  mansion  of  a  Breton  noble, 
oppress  the  eye  and  fatigue  the  mind  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  the  wearied  traveller  is  fain  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  should  he  be 
unlucky  enough  to  journey  by  the  jog-trot  railway 
that  runs  through  this  desert.  There  is  not  even 
excitement  at  the  stations,  —  in  fact,  excitement  of 
any  sort  is  discouraged  by  the  paternal  government 
of  France.  It  is  unhealthy,  it  disturbs  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  the  people ;  wherefore  the  utmost 
regularity  of  thought  and  action  is  produced  bjf  a 
discreet  system  of  national  education,  which  is  just 
as  visible  at  railway  stations  as  elsewhere.  You  are 
not  allowevl,  for  instance,  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
platform;  the  impatience  and  suspense  might  pro¬ 
duce  agitation :  you  are  therefore  cooped  up  in  an 
apartment  according  to  the  class  whereby  you  trav¬ 
el  ;  the  train  is  placed  so  that  its  first-class,  second- 
class,  and  third-class  carriages  are  directly  opposite 
these  resjjective  apartments,  and  at  a  given  moment 
the  doors  are  opened  and  you  are  propelled  into 
your  proper  place  in  the  train,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  several  sergenis-de-ville.  So  that  in  trav¬ 
elling  through  the  country  there  is  not  even  variety 
met  with  at  these  halting-places.  You  glide  Into 
the  empty  station,  suddenly  the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  in  scramble  a  few  Breton  pe.nsants,  and  away 
you  go  again,  through  the  Interminable  forests  of 
fir. 

For  fellow-travellers  I  had  a  lady  and  gentleman 
of  uncertain  age  :  the  latter  might  be  about  thirty- 
five  ;  the  former  was  good-looking,  which  ought  to 
obviate  all  speculations  as  to  years.  They  were  not 
married,  for  he  seemed  particularly  courteous  and 
attentive  to  her ;  they  were  not  brother  and  sister, 
for  they  were  uttery  unlike  each  other.  I  con¬ 
cluded  them  to  be  simply  triends,  or  perhaps  pro¬ 
spective  husband  and  wife.  The  gentleman  was 
somewhat  reserved  ;  answered  her  imjuiries  kindly, 
but  curtly ;  and  seemed  more  amused  than  interested 
by  her  remarks.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  ad¬ 
mirable  manner,  the  ever-varying  beauty,  the  bril- 
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liant,  witty,  bashful,  and  simple  conversation  of  his 
younger  friend  ?  The  artless  grace  of  every  move¬ 
ment  was  pretty  and  perplexing  as  the  motions  of  a 
squirrel ;  she  was  constantly  changing  in  her  look, 
in  her  mood,  even  in  the  attitudes  she  formed ; 
while  in  her  casual  observations  there  were  such 
subtle  drolleries,  such  unconscloxis  shrewdness  and 
humor,  that  the  longer  you  listened  the  more  you 
were  charmed. 

She  dropped  her  glove. 

I  picked  it  up ;  and  this  little  circumstance  made 
us  friends.  From  a  few  words  of  thanks,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remark  upon  the  weather,  then  upon  the 
country,  upon  the  Breton  populace,  upon  the  French, 
upon  the  English,  and  their  barbarous  customs.  She 
was  indescribably  enga^ng ;  she  laughed  and  chat¬ 
ted,  grew  serious,  and  abruptly  darted  again  into 
c  jmedy  ;  teased  her  companion  for  his  austerity  and 
reticent  smiles ;  and  gave  herself  such  pretty  airs 
and  graces,  that  one  could  have  fancied  her  a  child 
of  thirteen.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  “  Le  Drac  ” 
when  in  Paris ;  if  I .  had  read  the  last  new  novel 
burlesquing  the  English ;  then  hummed  an  air  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Journal  du  Dimanche,  a  very 
un-Sunday-me  magazine  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

“  It  is  a  pretty  air,  is  it  not.  Monsieur  ?  The 
music  is  by  Mme.  Dentu,  the  words  by  Emile  Cot- 
tenet.  Listen : — 

‘  La  coquette  Micheline 
Doit  ^pouser  mon  cousin, 

Aussi  va-t-il  ce  matin 
Jnsqn’a  la  ville  voisine 
Acheter  en  ma^^in 
Pour  le  grand  jour,  ^’imagine 
Le  voile  de  mousseline 
Avec  les  bijoux  d’or  fin. 

Oh!  oh!  Michelette, 

Est  bien  coquette. 

Pauvre  cousin, 

Pauvre  cousin, 

Que  je  plains  pas  ton  destin.’ 

“  The  poor  lover.  Monsieur,  returns  with  the  jew¬ 
els,  and  Michelinette  runs  off  to  the  mirror,  without 
even  thanking  him.  She  is  so  engaged  in  judging 
of  their  effect  that  she  seems  to  forget  even  his 
presence,  and  in  his  eye  there  burns  a  tear,  —  alas  ! 
Monsieur,  he  weeps !  — 

‘  Mais  elle  a  vn  son  chagrin, 

Et  remettant  dans  I'^crin 
La  parure  qui  la  charme: 

Ami,  reprends  ces  bijoux, 

Dignes,  ma  foi,  d’une  reine; 

Et,  puisque  je  t’ai  fait  peine 
I.e  me  mets  k  tes  genoux. 

Non,  non,  Michelinette, 

N'est  pas  coquette, 

Heureux  cousin, 

Heureux  cousin, 

Ne  plains  pas  ton  destin.’ 

So  it  is  all  over,  and  they  are  happy.  You  English 
have  no  such  little  quarrels,  such  pleasant  reconcili¬ 
ations;  you  are  always  the  same,  —  cold,  formal, 
methodical.  I  think  if  I  married  an  Englishman  I 
should  tease  him  to  death.” 

“  And  who  would  not  desire  such  a  fascinating 
method  of  quitting  life  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  flatter  me !  But  what  I 
reverence  in  these  English  is  their  power,  their 
grandeur,  their  great  wealth.  They  are  all  rich,  — 
all  very  rich,  arc  they  not  ?  ” 

Despite  the  charming  simplicity  with  which  the 
question  was  asked,  I  was  obliged,  in  reply,  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  England  1  knew  of  one  or  two  people 


who  might  be  richer,  with  no  great  detriment  to  | 
themselves. 

“Why,  you  carry  fortunes  on  your  fingers,  in 
your  watch-pockets,  in  your  purses.  Will  Monsieur 
think  me  rude  if  I  ask  to  see  his  ring  ?  ” 

At  once  the  trinket  was  in  her  possession,  and 
with  quite  an  infantine  curiosity  did  she  examine  it. 
She  then  passed  it  to  her  companion,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  had  already  been  fixed  upon  it  while  it  was 
yet  on  my  finger. 

“  You  will  think  us  monsters  of  rudcncs.s.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  he ;  “  but  English  workmanship  is  quite  a 
novelty  to  us.  The  quaint  figuring  around  the  stone, 
for  e.xample,  is  purely  northern.  I  presume  Mon¬ 
sieur  has  ako  an  English  watch  ?  ” 

“  Of  the  eighteenth  century,”  said  I ;  “an  heir-  ! 
loom  in  our  family.” 

“  What  a  treasure  I  ”  he  replied,  with  more  vi- 
vacity  than  lie  had  hitherto  revealed.  “  Would 
Monsieur  have  the  goodness —  ?  ” 

They  were  no  less  delighted  with  the  watch,  and 
insisted  on  my  opening  it  to  show  its  Internal  con¬ 
struction  and  the  jewels  which  it  contained.  The 
back  of  the  watch  was  also  admired,  witli  its  quaint 
carving,  and  likewise  its  precious  stones,  which  were 
more  readily  visible  than  tliose  inside.  The  gentle¬ 
man  leant  back  in  his  seat,  as  though  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  exhibited  this  curiosity,  while  the 
young  lady  remained  as  lively  as  ever,  and  contin¬ 
ued  her  conversation  during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 

owards  evening  we  entered  the  town  of  Vannes, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan.  I 
pitched  my  travelling-case  into  the  first  omnibus 
that  presented  itself,  which  happened  to  be  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “  Rotel  du  Dauphin  ” ;  and  I  observed 
that  my  lady  friend  was  also  about  to  enter  the 
same  vehicle,  when  her  companion  made  a  slight 
gesture  of  dissent. 

“  Wiich  hotel  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  the  conductor. 

“  ‘  Hotel  du  Dauphin,’  Monsieur.” 

lie  remained  a  moment  in  doubt. 

“  There  is  the  ‘  Hotel  de  la  Croix  Verte,’  ”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  his  companion,  “  and  the  ‘  Hotel  de 
France.’” 

“ie  rotci — par  id,  Monsieur  f”  cried  another 
conductor,  with  an  expressive  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  courteous  inclination  of  the  body. 

The  lady  terminated  the  little  debate  by  a  slight 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  at  her  companion’s  hesitation ; 
then,  giving  the  conductor  her  small  quantity  of  lug- 
age,  stepped  into  the  omnibus,  and  we  all  three 
rove  oft’  to  the  Hdtel  du  Dauphin.  Having  taken 
ap.artments,  and  ascertained  that  the  taUe-iVIiote 
was  fixed  for  half  past  five,  we  took  advantage  of 
the  intervening  hour  to  ramble  through  the  ipiaint 
old  streets  of  tlie  town,  and  admire  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  domestic  architecture. 

All  this  time  1  had  lieen  unable  to  di-scover  the 
names  of  my  companions  ;  she  only  called  him 
Louis  ;  he  addressed  her  sometimes  as  Denise,  — 
oftener  as  Mademoiselle.  As  our  acquaintance  h<ad 
begun  without  the  usual  English  preliminaries  of 
formal  introduction  or  caril-presenting,  they  were 
no  wiser  as  regarded  myself ;  nevertheless,  we  were 
soon  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  our  walk 
through  the  town  was  rendered  doubly  agreeable 
by  the  casual  observations  with  which  we  greeted 
every  fresh  object  of  interest. 

And  of  these  there  were  plenty.  'The  uneven, 

_  narrow,  straggling  streets  were  full  of  an  old-fash- 
i  ioned,  picturesque  beauty.  The  projecting  second- 
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stories  of  the  houses,  adorned  with  grotesque  wooden 
carving  and  full-length  figures  of  saints,  the  open 
casements  of  green  gl^  crossed  into  diamond  panes, 
the  ancient  walls  of  the  town,  the  grass-covered  fosse 
ofthe  Tour  du  Conndtable,  the  venerable  and  stately 
proportions  of  the  cathedral,  altogether  presented 
an  admirable  picture  of  a  feudal  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  only  required  the  introduction  of  a  few 
long-haired,  sallow-featured,  and  strangely-dressed 
peiisants,  to  add  to  it  a  thorough  Breton  character. 
Mademoiselle  Denise  was  enraptured  with  these 
quaint  characteristics  of  a  former  age.  She  seemed 
to  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  manners  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Bretons;  every  fresh  object  was 
matter  for  fresh  wonder,  and  our  walk  was  inde¬ 
scribably  delightful. 

She  was  no  less  agreeable  when  we  returned  to 
dine.  She  was  the  only  lady  present  at  the  tahle- 
d’hote :  but  she  conversed  freely,  even  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  talk  became  general.  In  fact,  at  one 
point,  she  led  the  conversation  to  that  which  had 
begun  our  acquaintance,  the  subject  of  watches, 
and,  in  her  laughing  way,  said  that  if  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  present  would  produce  their  watches, 
there  would  no  two  of  them  be  found  precisely  to 
agree. 

“  And  a  gentleman  always  prides  himself  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  watch,”  she  added,  with  a 
playful  irony. 

“  Ah,  Mademoiselle,”  said  one  gentleman,  “  you 
compel  me  to  contradict  you.  Rfy  friend’s  watch 
is  precisely  the  same  as  my  own.” 

Her  companion  laughed;  but  she  insisted  that 
she  was  right,  and  refused  to  believe  it,  until  the 
gentleman  politely  handed  her  both  watches. 

“  There  is  one  second  of  difierenee.  Monsieur ;  I 
swear  it !  ”  she  cried,  with  the  greatest  glee,  “  and  I 
am  right,  after  all.” 

“  You  are  rude,  Denise,”  said  her  friend ;  “  let  me 
return  tliese  gentlemen  their  watches.” 

“  lie  spoils  me.  Monsieur,”  she  said  to  me,  “  and 
then  reproaches  me.  Is  he  not  cruel,  then,  —  a  sav¬ 
age  ?  Behold,  therefore,  how  he  gljftes !  ” 

The  glaring  savage  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  drying  his  moustache  after  having  taken  a 
draught  of  vin  rouge,  and  neither  in  action  nor  in 
manner  did  he  seem  very  terrible. 

After  dinner,  having  some  letters  to  write  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I  bade  my  new  friends  good  night,  and  went 
up  to  my  own  room,  —  not,  however,  until  Made¬ 
moiselle  Denise  had  been  most  particular  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  following  day  an  excursion  to  the  Castle 
of  Sueciiiio  and  to  Sarzean,  the  birthplace  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Gil  Bias.”  Considerably  ^fore  midnight 
I  was  fast  asleep  beneath  the  soft,  thick  coverlet  and 
large  cushion  which  form  the  upper  clothing  of  a 
Bi-eton  lied. 

It  could  have  been  but  a  short  time  thereafter 
that  I  was  awakened  bv  a  slight  noise,  —  so  very 
slight,  in  fact,  that  it  still  remains  a  nwstcry  to  me 
how  I  should  have  heard  it.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  found  the  room  pervaded  by  bright  moon¬ 
light,  which  was  streaming  in  through  the  casement, 
and  drawing  shadows  of  the  bars  on  the  carpet.  I 
was  about  to  close  my  eyes  again,  and  address  my¬ 
self  to  sleep,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
evident  movement  of  the  door,  which  stood  on  the 
right  of  the  bed.  It  was  certainly  no  miracle  that 
it  should  open,  —  for  I  never  bolt  bedroom  doors  or 
shutters  even  when  travelling,  —  but  that  it  should 
be  openeil  at  that  time  of  night  was  certainly  sur¬ 
prising. 


Gradually  I  perceived  the  distance  between  the 
door  and  the  wall  increase  ;  and  judge  of  my  aston¬ 
ishment  when  I  distinctly  observed  a  white  figure 
appear,  —  the  figure  of  a  woman  that  slowly  entered 
without  seeming  even  to  look  at  me.  I  need  not 
pretend  to  say  I  was  not  frightened;  the  lonely 
hour,  the  stillness  of  the  house,  the  moonlight  filling 
through  the  window,  combined  to  make  this  vision 
a  horror  which  chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and 
made  my  heart  beat  audibly.  But  now,  thoroughly 
awakened  by  the  apparition,  I  shook  aside  the 
vague  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  when  in  a 
state  of  unconscious  slumber ;  and  as  I  sought  with 
a  severe  scrutiny  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
this  woman,  I  recognized,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  Denise. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  !  And  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
As  she  turned  her  face  to  the  moonlight,  the  clear 
definition  of  her  outline  was  sufficient  proof,  had 
proof  been  required.  There  were  the  same  finely- 
cut  lips,  the  straight  nose,  the  high  but  narrow  fore¬ 
head,  even  the  dark  gray  eyes,  which  had  grown  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me  during  our  acquaintanceship  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  dozen  hours.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  as  I 
said ;  but  this  loose  outer  garment  seemed  only  to 
cover  clothes  of  a  darker  hue,  —  in  fact,  I  should 
have  thought  her  dressed  as  usual,  with  the  addition 
of  this  loose  white  robe.  Her  feet,  as  was  evident 
when  she  walked,  were  bare,  and  her  long  fair  hair 
hung  down  behind,  until  it  almost  reached  her  waist. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  striking  resemblance  she  bore  to 
the  heroine  of  “  La  Sonnambula  ”  that  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  a  solution  of  this  seemingly  inexpli¬ 
cable  mystery ;  and  as  I  further  watched  her  move¬ 
ments,  I  was  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my 
supposition.  She  was  either  an  habitual  somnam¬ 
bulist,  or  had  been  attacked  by  a  sudden  lit  of  sleep¬ 
walking.  The  more  I  became  assured  of  this  fact 
the  greater  became  my  desire  to  avert  the  awkward¬ 
ness  and  unpleasantness  of  her  bifing  discovered  in 
such  a  painful  situation ;  but  casting  over  the  chan¬ 
ces  of  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  allowing  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  judging 
that  she  would  in  a  few  minutes  return  to  her  own 
room,  and  the  whole  aftair  remain  unknown  to  every 
one  but  myself. 

So  far  as  I  could  observe,  her  eyes  were  open ;  and 
on  her  first  entrance  into  the  room,  she  had  fixed 
them  upon  me  with  a  cold,  glassy  stare,  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  recognition  or  intelligence.  In  the  pale, 
dim  moonlight,  this  mechanical  fi.xture  of  the  eyes 
was  exceedingly  unpleasant;  but  I  strove  to  look 
upon  it  simply  as  the  result  of  a  physical  ailment. 
Slowly,  noiselessly,  she  then  stepped  past  the  edge 
of  my  bed,  and  approached  the  small  dressing-table 
which  stooil  at  the  window.  Her  back  was  thus 
turned  towards  me ;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals 
that  I  could  observe  her  motions.  She  seemed  to 
be  examining  the  various  articles  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  table,  or  hanging  firom  the  toilette 
mirror,  and  presently  I  heard  her  repeat,  in  a  low, 
clear  voice,  these  lines  from  the  prayer-book,  which 
the  good  landlord  had  left  in  the  room :  — 

“  Qui  dit  an  soleil  sur  la  terra, 

D’^clairer  tont  homme  at  tout  liau? 

Qui  donna  a  la  nuit  son  mystare? 

0  roes  enfants,  e’est  Dien ! 

“  La  blast  at  la  ciel  soparbe. 

Qui  las  a  taints  d'un  roSme  bleu? 

Qai  vardit  remeraude  at  Therbe? 

0  roes  enfants,  e’est  Dieu ! 
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“  Qni  donne  au  bosquet  son  ombr^?  what  alarmed,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  showed  me 

Et  quand  I’oiseau  chant  au  mitien,  how  unjust  my  first  thought  had  been.  Bloved  by 

incomprehensible  whim,  the  unconscious  som- 
natnbulist  had  earned  with  her  these  tnnkefe*,  as  a 
She  replaced  the  book  on  the  table,  and  continued  child  lifts  whatever  gay  bauble  presents  itself  to  its 
her  investigations  among  the  other  articles  lying  fingers ;  and  I  felt  assured  that  when  Mademoiselle 

about.  She  took  a  long  blue  scarf,  which  I  had  Denise  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  herself 

hung  over  the  mirror,  and  bending  it  round  her  posjicssed  of  such  strange  treasures,  her  surprise 
head  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  stood  to  contemplate  would  only  be  equalled  by  her  desire  to  restore 
in  the  glass  the  picture  she  rt'presented.  Anything  them  to  the  rightful  owner.  Probably,  I  thought, 
more  singular  than  this  spectacle  could  not  be  con-  she  is  an  habitual  sleep-walker ;  and,  knowing  her 
ceived.  The  moonlight  lent  a  pallor  to  her  face,  infirmity,  will  perceive  at  once  how  the  jewelry 
which  otherwise  her  healthy  complexion  would  came  into  her  possession,  upon  which  she  will,  of 
scarcely  have  presented ;  ami  this  ghastly  whiteness,  course,  make  instant  inquiry  to  insure  its  restora- 
coupled  with  the  long  white  garment  she  wore,  tion.  Even  in  this  strange  circumstance  there  was 
looked  almost  hideous  as  contrasted  with  the  bold  revealed  one  of  the  princijdes  which  are  supposed 
blue  crown  which  she  ha*l  assumed.  Preparatory,  to  govern  these  fits  of  aberration.  Somnambulists 
however,  to  placing  the  turban  on  her  head,  I  ob-  generally  are  interested  in  dreamy  excursions  by 
served  her  withdraw  from  its  folds  a  cameo  pin,  those  things  which  interest  them  in  daytime ;  and 
which  I  had  negligently  left  therein,  and,  as  I  sup-  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  interest  which  Mademoi- 
posed,  place  it  on  the  table.  _  sclle  Denise  had  taken  in  my  watch  when  it  was 

Still  retaining  the  novel  head-<lress  she  had  so  in-  first  shown  to  her,  I  could  not  wonder  that  she 
geniously  constructed,  she  seemed  to  take  an  inven-  shotdd  make  it  the  subject  of  her  regard  when  a 
tory  of  my  jewelry,  which  was  likewise  placed  in  peculiar  fatality  had  drawn  her  towards  my  room, 
front  of  the  mirror.  My  watch,  which  hung  from  I  returned  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  through  the 
one  of  the  mahogany  knobs  at  the  si<le  of  the  glass,  night. 

she  detached,  and  held  to  her  ear,  with  the  manner  Next  morning  I  rose  at  eight,  dressed,  went  down 
of  a  child.  stairs  and  had  the  customary  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait 

“Chick!  chick!”  I  heard  her  murmur"  '•'‘vwn  served  in  the  breakfiust-room ;  but  though  I  waited 
X>icu,  quelle  vitesse  !  ”  and  read  the  newspaper  for  a  considerable  time, 

I  recognized  in  this  exclamation  the  same  artless-  neither  Mademoiselle  nor  her  companion  came  into 
ness  which  had  characterized  her  conversation  dur-  the  room. 

ing  the  day,  and  was  reminded  of  the  school-boy  I  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  at  what 
who  boasted  to  his  playmate  that  “  he  had  got  such  hour  they  breakfasted, 
a  splendid  watch  !  such  a  magnificent  watch  !  he  “  The  table-eThote,  monsieur  ?  ” 
would  wager  it  would  go  faster  than  any  watch,  “  Yes.” 

clock,  or  timepiece  in  the  town  !  ”  “At  eleven  o’clock,  monsieur.” 

Mademoiselle  Denise  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  de-  “  I  shall  return  then.” 
part,  and  my  suspense  was  momentarily  becoming  “  Thanks,  monsieur.” 

greater.  AV  haf  t^e  consequences  might  be  of  her  Feeling  sure  of  meeting  my  two  friends  at  break- 

Buddply  awaking  from  this  physical  stupor  I  dared  fast,  I  resolved  to  spend  the  intervening  time  in  ex- 
not  imagine.  I  had  heard  of  cases  ih  which  the  ploring  those  portions  of  the  town  which  I  had  not 
somnambulist  had  been  recalled  to  consciousness  visited.  Tlic  morning  was  very  beautiful  for  the 
only  to  fall  dead  on  the  spot.  And  there  were  time  of  year  (October),  and  though  the  cropped 
many  reasons  why  this  strange  affair  should  not  lie  and  regular  rows  of  linietrces  in  the  central  sijuare 
known  ;  to  the  lady  herself  the  mortification  conse-  had  scarcely  a  leaf  upon  them,  their  more  fortunate 
quent  upon  her  being  told  of  it  would,  I  knew,  be  neighbors  on  the  banks  of  the  canal-like  inlet  which 
inexpressible.  •  leads  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan  were  green  and 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  was  greatly  relieved  plea.sant  in  the  early  sunshine.  This  was  a  portion 
by  observing  her  unwind  from  her  head  my  scarf,  of  the  place  I  had  not  previously  seen  ;  and  the  old 
which  she  hung  over  the  mirror  in  the  same  position  gateway  of  the  massive  wall,  the  clustering  barges, 
she  had  found  it.  She  seemed  to  bestow  a  little  the  groups  of  women  selling  vegetables,  and  sailors 
attention  in  arranging  the  objects  on  the  table,  lounging  about  the  quays,  were  eminently  pictu- 
probably  prompted  by  that  dim  consciousness  which  resque.  Over  the  gateway,  in  a  recess,  is  placed  a 
haunts  us  sometimes  even  in  dreams.  She  appeared  large  wooden  saint,  brightly  painted,  whose  glaring 
to  ^  desirous  of  leaving  everything  in  the  order  —  white  eyeballs  and  strongly  marked  eyelashes  pro- 
or  in  the  disorder  —  in  which  it  had  been  on  her  duced  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled  amusement  and 
entrance ;  and  after  having  done  this  satisfactorily,  horror.  The  artist  who  pixxluced  this  work  was 
she  turned  and  walked  to  the  door.  As  she  passed  perhaps  influenced  by  the  thought  that  those  people 
I  saw  that  her  dull,  glassy  eyes  were  again  fixed  who  were  not  drawn  to  the  saint  by  love  would  be 
upon  my  face,  yet  still  with  the  same  vacant,  ex-  moved  by  terror ;  although  the  rest  of  the  holy 
pressionlcM  stare.  She  opened  the  door,  disap-  man’s  countenance  was  exceedingly  insipid  and 
peared  with  noiseless  steps,  and  I  was  left  to  my  commonplace. 

own  reflections.  At  the  appointed  hour  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  had  prompted  me  to  get  and  walked  into  the  long  apartment  where  I  ex- 
up  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  gone  than  I  stepped  out  pected  to  find  the  residents  in  the  house  sitting 
of  bed,  and  went  to  the  table  which  had  so  inter-  down  to  breakfast.  But  in  place  of  the  calm  pro- 
ested  Mademoiselle  Denise.  Here  I  made  a  dis-  priety  and  graceful  decorum  of  such  a  ceremony,  I 
covery  which  first  startled  me,  and  then  amused  me.  found  the  wildest  commotion  and  confusion.  There 
My  watch  had  disappeared,  likewise  my  chain,  were  a  dozen  peojile  in  the  room,  all  talking  at 
cameo  pin,  sleeve-links,  and  a  ring  set  with  pearls  once ;  while  loudest  of  all  rose  the  voice  of  the  land- 
and  diamonds,  the  gift  of  my  mother.  I  was  some-  lord,  who  seemed  beside  himself  with  despair.  No 
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arc  many  special  circumstances  in  srhich  this  answer 
is  inappucaole  or  insufficient. 

Knapp,  in  his  “  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,”  a  fitting 
companion  to  White’s  “  Selbome,”  remarks  of  the 
Willow-wren  :  “  It  is  a  difficult  matter  satisfactorily 
to  comprehend  the  object  of  these  birds  in  quitting 
another  region,  and  passing  into  our  island.  These 
little  creatures,  the  food  of  which  is  solely  insects, 
could  assuredly  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  diet 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  woods  and  thick¬ 
ets  of  those  mild  regions  where  they  passed  the  sea¬ 
son  of  winter,  and  every  bank  and  unfrequented 
wild  would  furnish  a  secure  asylum  for  them  and 
their  offspring  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  passage  to  our  shores  is  a  long  and  dangerous 
one,  and  some  imperative  motive  for  it  must  e-vist ; 
and,  until  facts  manifest  the  reason,  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  without  injury  to  the  cause  of  research,  con¬ 
jecture  for  what  object  these  perilous  transits  are 
made.” 

The  record  of  periodic  phenomena  made  in  the 
same  district  over  a  series  of  years  is  always  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  contemporaneous  records  made  at  numer¬ 
ous  stations,  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  same  kind  of  observations  are  made,  would  be 
of  more  interest  still.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first 
appearance  of  a  swift  for  ten  successive  years  in 
twenty  stations  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Caithness ;  or  the  last  note  of  the  cuckoo  heard 
between  the  Land’s  End  and  the  Tweed.  Many 
such  trifles,  apparently  insignificant  in  themselves, 
become  of  importance  when  carefully  and  faithfully 
recorded,  and  such  a  work  may  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be  men  of  science, 
but  are  content  to  call  themselves  “  lovers  of  nature.” 

THE  SENIOR  WRANGLER. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  EPISODE. 

The  senior  wrangler  of  his  year  is  certainly,  for 
the  time  being,  the  greatest  personage  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  proctors  are,  indeed,  small  in  importance 
when  compared  with  the  gifted  youth  whose  name 
appears  first  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  :  even  the 
vice-chancellor  himself  is  but  a  dim  light  when  be¬ 
held  by  the  side  of  that  man  whose  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  has  enabled  him  to  excite  the  whole  alumni  of 
the  university  in  mathematical  science.  There  is  a 
story  on  record  which  declares  that  a  certain  senior 
wrangler,  upon  going  to  a  theatre  in  London  fresh 
from  his  triumphs  at  Cambridge,  imagined  that  the 
cheers  which  greeted  her  Majesty’s  entrance  into  her 
box  were  an  ovation  in  his  honor,  and  that,  standing 
up  on  his  seat,  with  his  hand  upon  hb  heart,  he  bowed 
his  thanks  to  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  this  youth,  who¬ 
ever  he  might  be,  was  altogether  so  deserving  of  rid¬ 
icule  as  may  at  first  appear.  Certainly  a  great  gun 
at  his  university,  which  was  hb  little  world,  as  igno¬ 
rant  as  a  child,  probably,  of  the  usages  of  society, 
he  might  well  imagine  that  his  fame  bad  travelled 
as  far  as  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  dbplay  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  his  honor  was  not  more  than  his  labor,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  talents  deserved.  But  to  my  tale.  For 
months  previous  to  the  episode  I  relate,  rumor  with 
her  many  tongues  had  been  busy  throughout  Alma 
Mater  as  to  who  amongst  the  many  excellent  and 
prombing  mathematical  scholars  of  the  year  18 — 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  bind  the  laurel-wreath  ‘ 
of  the  senior  wranglership  around  his  brows.  The ' 
minds  of  those  students  who,  though  not  happy  in  a 
talent  for  figures  themselves,  still  felt  an  interest  in 


what  was  going  on  around  them  anent  such  subjects, 
had  been  perplexed  and  harassed  by  the  respective 
claims  of  the  various  candidates  for  this  distinguished 
honor,  whose  names  arose  one  after  another  to  the 
surface  of  that  kettld  of  gossip  which  was  perpet¬ 
ually  boiling  beside  the  Cain’s  turgid  strram.  Now 
it  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  who  was  declared  to  be 
the  coming  man,  —  “  The  best  mathematician,  my 
dear  fellow,  which  Trinity  has  ever  seen,” you  were 
confidently  informed  ;  rather  a  bold  assertion,  con¬ 
sidering  the  numbers  of  able  men  th.at  lai^e  and 
venerable  college  has  produced.  Again,  amongst  a 
certain  section  a  sizar  of  St.  John’s  held  the  sway, 
but  no  Trinity  man  could  be  found  to  allow  for  one 
moment  the  merits  of  any  individual  belonging  to 
the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  their  college. 
Certainly  if  a  ruggy,  unwashed,  and  unkempt  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  pallid,  unwholesome-looking  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  general  mouldy  and  seedy  exterior  are 
any  indications  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  with¬ 
in,  the  individiml  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Jolinian 
favorite  ought  to  have  distanced  all  his  competitors 
for  this  great  university  distinction.  Tlic  names  of 
one  or  two  small  college  men,  whose  chances  were 
considered  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced,  were  also 
mentioned  as  those  amongst  which  it  was  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  senior  wrangler  might  be  found.  Still 
nothing  certain  was  known,  ana  unlike  the  usual 
course  of  things  in  previous  years,  no  one  student 
had  sufficiently — to  use  a  sporting  expression  — 
“  the  call  of  the  others  ”  in  the  public  favor,  to  war¬ 
rant  his  college  or  hb  friends  looking  upon  the  re¬ 
sult  as  at  all  sure.  Indeed,  a  sporting  undergrad¬ 
uate  was  heard  to  declare  “  that  for  the  wrangler’s 
stakes  he  would  take  the  field  against  the  favorites 
for  a  pony.”  By  which  dark  and  oracular  saying 
he  was  supposed  to  intimate,  that  he  preferred  the 
chances  that  some  student  as  yet  unknown  to  fame 
might  carry  off  the  prize,  rather  than  those  of  the 
men  whose  names  were  before  the  public ;  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  uphold  his  judgment  to  the  extent 
of  risking,  not  a  small  horse,  as  the  dictionary  tells 
us  the  word  “  pony  ”  means,  but  the  sum  of  five-and- 
twenty  golden  sovereigns,  as  the  term  signifies  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  betting  ring.  Such,  then,  w.a3 
the  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to  the  senior 
wranglership  at  the  close  of  the  October  term  in  the 
year  to  which  I  allude. 

“  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  dine  all  alone, 
sir,  —  particularly  to-day,”  said  old  Tom,  the  jiortcr, 
as  I  entered  the  hall  of  St.  Dunstan’s  College  on 
Christmas-day,  “so  I  just  laid  for  you  at  the  sizars’ 
table ;  there  is  only  Mr.  Smith  beside  you  in  college, 
but  I  reckoned  as  how  you  might  perhaps  think  that 
he  was  better  than  no  company  at  all.” 

“All  right,  Tom,”  I  replied,  as  I  erossed  the  hall 
to  where  a  small  table  had  been  laid  for  two  close  to 
the  stove,  whose  Tilazing  fire  burnt  cheerful  and 
bright,  throwing  a  warm  and  comfortable  glow  over 
the  otherwise  gloomy  and  cold-looking  refectory. 
“As  vou  say,  hlr.  Smith  is  better  than  no  company 
at  all,  though  I  doubt  if  we  shall  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  one  another.” 

“  Not  likely,  iir,”  said  Tom ;  “  not  likely  that  a 
gentleman  like  you  would  have  much  to  say  to  a 
poor  sizar  like  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  do  say  he  b 
mortal  clever;  I  knows  he  reads  mighty  hard,  and  I 
should  not  a  bit  wonder  if  he  b  not  high  up  amongst 
the  wranglers.” 

“  Indeed,”  I  observed  carelessly,  for  I  felt  but 
little  interest  in  Mr.  Smith  or  hb  concerns,  though 
not  from  the  reason  which  the  porter  seemed  to 
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imagine,  but  because  just  at  that  particular  time  I 
had  plenty  of  food  for  my  thoughts,  in  reflecting 
whether  it  was  possible  I  could  so  make  up  for  past 
idleness  as  to  man^e  to  scramble  through  the  ap¬ 
proaching  examination  for  my  degree,  not  indeed  in 
the  distinguished  company  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  mathematical  geniuses,  but  amidst 
the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  of  the  poll. 
“  Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Smith,  Tom,  so  let  us  have 
dinner,”  I  exclaimed,  ay  I  saw  a  figure,  habited  in  a 
long  gown,  and  a  cap  which  he  wore  far  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  the  tassel  of  which  hung  streaming  like 
a  black  cataract  of  silk  down  below,  now  enter 
the  hall,  and  with  a  quick,  hurried  step  approach 
the  table  at  which  I  was  standing. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  commenced  a  poem  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  several  groups  to  be  seen  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon  on  that 
well-known,  well-worn  university  promenade,  the 
King’s  Parade.  I  do  not  think  this  poem  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  as  a  fair  description  of 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  my  dinner  compan¬ 
ion  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  just  two  stanzas  irom 
it:  — 

“  Here  come  two  Dons. 

That  man ’s  from  John’s, 

Who  goes  at  such  a  pace  ; 

With  head  hung  down. 

And  streaming  gown. 

As  though  he  walked  a  race. 


“  On  problem  vast 
His  thoughts  are  cast. 

I'll  bet  he  ’ll  solve  it  soon; 

How  many  feet 
There  are  to  eat 
Of  green  cheese  in  the  moon.” 

Whether  Mr.  Smith  had  solved  the  problem,  be 
what  it  might,  upon  which  his  mind  was  at  that 
moment  bent,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  sight  of  me 
standing  in  front  of  the  stove  in  that  attitude  in 
which  Englishmen  so  much  delight,  recalled  his 
thoughts  from  the  moon,  if  they  had  travelled  so 
far,  to  this  world  below,  for  he  started  slightly,  and 
his  pale  face  i —  for  he  had  lifted  his  head  from  its 
stooping  position  —  flushed  with  surprise  at  seeing 
an  undergraduate  who,  he  probably  knew,  was  not 
remarkable  either  for  learning  or  industry,  actually 
about  to  dine  in  hall  on  Christmas-day.  I^eing  his 
look  of  astonishment,  I  said,  perhaps  with  a  slight 
degree  of  patronage  in  my  tone,  “  Old  Tom  tells 
me  that  you  and  I  are  two  unfortunates  left  all  alone 
in  our  glory  in  this  gloomy  old  college,  at  this  joy¬ 
ous  and  festive  season.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  that  we  should  dine  together; 
for  it  would  be  truly  unsociable  if  we  were  to  sit 
down  to  our  meal,  each  in  solitary  grandeur  at  our 
respective  tables.” 

“  O,  certainly,  I  shall  be  naost  happy,”  replied  the 
sizar  in  a  very  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  as  he  made  a 
step  forward,  and  advanced  to  warm  himself  at  the 
stove,  where  I  had  made  room  for  him.  It  was  my 
turn  now  to  look  astonished,  for  I  had  never  expect¬ 
ed  tones  almost  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman  to 
proceed  from  any  one  possessing  such  an  uncouth 
exterior.  I  looked,  doubtless,  as  surprised  as  I  felt, 
for  Smith  rubbed  his  hands  nervou^y  together  as, 
stooping  down,  he  held  them  to  the  fire.  As  he 
stood  in  this  position,  the  light  falling  directly  upon 
his  face,  showed  me,  spite  of  its  paleness,  and  the 
lines  telling  of  deep  thought  and  hard  study,  if  of 
nothing  else,  which  it  bore,  was  a  veiy  prepossessing 
one,  for  the  brow  was  white  and  lofty,  the  features 


regular,  whilst  a  touching  expression  of  tender, 
gentle  melancholy  pervaded  the  whole. 

But  just  at  this  moment  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  I  deferred  the  contemplation  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  countenance  until  I  had  in  some  measure 
appeased  an  appetite  which  an  excellent  constitu-  j 
tion  and  the  cold,  bracing  weather  had  gifted  me 
with.  During  our  repast.  Smith,  thou^  by  no 
means  anxious  to  lead  the  conversation,  appeared 
ready  enough  to  talk  when  spoken  to,  and  the  soft, 
sweet  tones  of  his  voice  fell  with  such  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  sound  upon  my  ear  that  I  did  my  best  to 
draw  him  out,  and  encouraged  him  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  himself  and  his  studies.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  reading  very  hard,  indeed  he  had 
done  so  ever  since  he  came  up  to  the  university ; 
that  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain 
such  a  position  in  the  honor  tripos  as  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  fellowship,  and  thus  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  supporting  in  comfort  a  widowed 
mother  and  invalid  sister,  who  were  now  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  At  the  mention  of  his  mother  and  ! 

sister  the  student’s  pale,  rather  melancholy  face  was  I 

lighted  up  with  such  a  bright,  beaming  smile,  and 
he  spoke  with  such  deep  feeling  about  them,  that, 
thoughtless  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  poor  sizar’s 
filial  and  brotherly  devotion,  and  a  qualm  passed 
through  my  conscience  when  I  considered  that  my  [ 
own  mother  and  sisters  would  be  but  badly  ofiT  if 
they  had  to  depend  upon  my  exertions  and  industry 
for  their  support. 

In  return  for  such  confidences  as  he  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  related  to  my  new  acquaintance  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  I  was  in  with  regard  to  the  approaching 
examination  for  my  degree,  and  I  declared  my  firm 
conviction  that,  so  hard  to  understand  were  certain 
subjects  which  I  had  to  get  up,  that  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  that  I  could  succeed  in  passing 
safey  through  the  much-dreaded  ordeal. 

Most  good-naturedly  my  companion  offered,  if  I 
liked,  to  endeavor  to  explain  the,  to  me,  obtuse  I 
sciences,  a  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  would 
tend  to  decide  my  fate.  He  also  told  me  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  vacations  he  had  devoted  his  time  to 
taking  pupib,  and  that  he  had  been  very  successful 
in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
those  subjects  which  I  so  much  dreaded,  and  which 
I  found  so  hard  to  understand.  So  impelled  was  I 
towards  him  by  the  sweet  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manner,  that,  wishing  to  see  more  of  one  who 
had  so  irresistibly  attracted  me,  I  gladly  accepted 
his  ofl'er,  and  with  many  thanks  declared  my  readi¬ 
ness  to  avail  myself  of  his  assistance.  After  our 
meal  was  over,  I  said,  linking  my  arm  in  his,  “  Come, 
my  dear  Smith,  let  us  go  up  to  my  rooms  and  have 
a  glass  of  wine ;  you  can  then  explain  to  me  some 
of  those  horrid  subjects  which  I  have  to  get  up.” 

A  return  of  his  nervous,  shy  manner,  which  had  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared  towards  the  latter  part 
of  our  social  dinner,  seized  upon  Smith  at  my  prop¬ 
osition,  for,  hurriedly  withdrawing  himself  from  my 
arm,  he  said,  — 

“  O  no !  thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged,  not  now ; 

I  have  very  little  time  to  spare,  and  wine  woidd  only 
make  me  sleepy,  as  I  am  unaccustomed  to  any  stim¬ 
ulant  stronger  than  tea.”  | 

“  Well,”  1  exclaimed,  “  your  offer  of  helping  me 
is  too  good  a  one  for  me  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  I  am 
a  great  deal  too  ignorant  of  those  things  which  you 
have  promised  to  explain  to  me  not  to  seek  your  ; 
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assistance ;  so  if  you  will  not  come  to  my  rooms,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  yours.” 

At  this  proposal  of  mine  Smith  blushed  scarlet, 
and  looked  most  uncomfortable,  whibt  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  voice,  he  said,  — 

“  O  dear,  no  !  you  must  not  come  to  my  rooms ; 
if  I  can  help  you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  —  but — ” 
and  he  paused,  as  if  reflecting  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued,  “Well,  perhaps  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present,  and  a  change  from  constant  study 
and  learning  one’s  self  to  teaching  another  may  re¬ 
fresh  and  oo  me  good.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  I  said ;  “  nothing  like  a  rest.  'When 
I  am  tired  of  grinding  at  Euclid,  algebra,  and  such 
things,  I  get  on  a  horse  and  have  a  good  gallop,  and 
you  cannot  think  how  much  good  it  does  me.” 

Smith  smiled  at  this  remark  of  mine,  whilst  he 
replied,  — 

“  I  do  not  think  galloping  on  horseback  would  be 
much  rest  to  me,  as  I  should  most  likely  tumble  off, 
for  I  have  never  been  on  horseback  in  iny  life.” 

I  dare  say  I  looked  astonished;  for  any  one  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  manhocnl,  and  never  to 
have  been  on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  as  our  set  used 
to  call  riding,  was  to  my  mind  a  wonder  indeed. 
My  companion  merely  said,  in  his  gentle  way,  “  I 
have  had  too  much  dependent  upon  my  exertions, 
since  my  poor  fatlier  died,  to  enable  me  ever  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  so  expensive  an  amusement  as  riding.” 

I  led  the  way  to  my  rooms,  and  when  there  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  tutor,  as  Smith  was  now  to  be,  tak¬ 
ing  some  wine,  for  I  felt  sure  a  glass  of  such  good 
port  as  I  flattered  myself  mine  was,  would  invigorate 
and  do  the  pale  student  good.  For  the  next  few 
daj’s  Smith  came  regularly  to  my  rooms,  after  din¬ 
ner  in  hall ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  the  great  benefits  which  his  judicious  explana¬ 
tions  conferred  upon  me  were  in  some  slight  measure 
returned  by  the  good  which  the  single  glass  of  wine 
(for  he  would  never  take  more)  which  I  insisted 
upon  his  drinking,  did  him.  The  eventful  day  on 
which  the  examination  for  honors  commenced  at 
length  arrived,  and  the  sizar  told  me,  as  he  came 
out  of  chapel  in  the  morning,  that  whilst  the  exami¬ 
nation  lasted  he  should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
assistance  to  me.  Of  course  I  could  not  wish  my 
kind  instructor  to  imperil  the  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  for  my  sake;  but  as  I  thanked  him  for  his  past 
kindness  and  efforts  in  my  behalf,  I  said,  “  I  shall  be 
very  anxious,  my  dear  fellow,  to  hear  how  you  get 
on,  so  let  me  know  if  you  possibly  can.” 

For  the  next  few  days  I  saw  nothing  of  my  newly 
found  acquaintance.  Slany  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  schools  then  going  on,  and  who  had  run  down 
home  for  a  few  daj's  at  Christmas,  had  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambridge  ;  and  the  college  hall,  which  a 
short  time  before,  when  Smith  and  I  dined  together, 
was  so  still  and  quiet,  again  assumed  somewhat  of 
its  ordinary  noise  and  bustle.  The  pale  student 
evidently  avoided  me ;  and,  without  going  to  his 
rooms,  from  which  I  shrank  in  consequence  of  the 
dread  he  seemed  to  have  of  my  doing  so,  I  could 
not  obtain  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  At 
length  I  resolved  to  know  how  he  was  acquitting 
himself,  though  I  was  even  obliged  to  violate  his 
wishes,  and  seek  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
rooms  to  do  so.  It  was  a  dreadfully  cold  night,  the 
thermometer  below  zero,  and  the  snow  and  sleet 
beating  in  my  face,  as  I  crossed  the  quad  to  the 
staircase  where  Smith’s  garrets  (for  the  sizars’ 
rooms  in  St.  Dunstan’s  are  worthy  of  no  better  ap¬ 
pellation)  were  situated,  ascending  the  creaking  old 


rickety  stairs,  only  lighted  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  gas-lamp  below.  “  Bless  me  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  broke  my  shin  over  a  coal-box  which  some  careless 
gyp  had  left  upon  the  landing,  —  “  bless  me,  how 
dark  it  is  up  here  I  I  suppose  the  authorities  do  not 
allow  the  sizars  the  oil-lamps  which  burn  on  the 
other  staircases.”  After  stumbling  about  in  the 
dark,  I  at  length  reached  the  door  of  Smith’s  domi¬ 
cile,  rapped,  but  without  waiting  to  be  bidden  to 
enter,  opened  it  and  went  in.  I  was  certainly 
shocked  at  the  sight  which  met  my  gaze.  The 
room  was  without  carpet  or  curtains ;  the  furniture 
consisted  of  only  two  chairs  and  an  old  table,  at 
which,  wrapped  in  an  old,  rusty,  moth-eaten  railway 
rug,  looking  paler  and  thinner  than  when  I  hail  last 
seen  him,  my  friend  was  seated,  studying  by  the 
light  of  the  oil-lamp  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
staircase,  thus  accounting  for  the  darkness  and  the 
breakage  of  my  shin.  Not  one  morsel  of  fire  was  in 
the  grate ;  indeed  it  looked,  as  I  found  out  after¬ 
wards  was  actually  the  case,  as  if  it  had  had  no  fire 
in  it  for  a  long  time ;  the  poor  sizar  begrudging 
himself  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
him  to  send  the  proceeds  of  his  well-earned  scholar- 
shijis  to  his  widowed  parent  and  ailing  sister. 

Smith  started  to  his  feet  as  he  recognized  me; 
the  bright  flush  which  had  suffused  his  face  on  my 
proposing  a  few  days  before  to  accompany  him  to 
liis  rooms,  again  took  possession  of  it,  as  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  annoyance  in  his  tone,  though  still 
with  the  same  soft  and  gentle  voice,  “  O,  why  did 
you  come  here,  when  I  a.«ked  you  not  to  do  so? 
This  is  not  kind,  when  I  do  not  want  you.”  I  was 
conscious  that  my  presence  was  an  intrusion ;  but, 
as  my  motives  were  pure  and  honest  interest  in  my 
new  friend’s  welfare,  I  felt  less  awkward  and  con¬ 
fused  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  “My 
dear  fellow,”  I  replied,  “  believe  me,  I  have  no  wish 
to  intrude  upon  you ;  I  was  anxious  to  know  how 
you  got  on  in  the  examination,  and,  as  you  avoided 
me  in  public,  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  seek  you 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  rooms,  if  I  would  obtain 
anyinformation  concerning  you.” 

^e  sweet,  gentle  smile  again  stole  over  his  face, 
as,  looking  at  me  as  though,  with  his  large,  melan¬ 
choly,  yet  deeply-sunken  eyes,  he  would  read  my 
sincerity  in  my  face,  he  said,  “  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  feel  an  interest  in  me.  I  have  done  even  better 
than  I  expected,  thank  you ;  and  if  I  can  only  man¬ 
age  to  keep  up  during  the  next  few  days,  I  shall,  I 
trust,  have  acquitted  myself  well ;  but  1  do  not  feel 
very  well,  and  I  have  a  dread  which  I  cannot  shake 
off  lest  I  should  break  down  before  my  work  is 
over.” 

As  he  said  this,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
and  sank  his  head  upon  the  table. 

“  Cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow,”  I  said ;  “  you  are  a 
peg  too  low,  as  some  of  our  men  say.  You  want  a 
short  rest ;  just  come  over  to  my  rooms  and  coach 
me  a  little ;  I  sadly  want  it,  and  the  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another  will  do  you  good.” 

After  a  long  resistance,  as  he  saw  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  me  on  any  other  terms.  Smith  consented, 
and  I  led  him  in  triumph  to  my  rooms,  where  I  took 
care  that  he  should  get  thoroughly  warm ;  which  he 
did  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  fire,  supper,  and  some 
brandy  and  water.  When  he  became  more  himself, 
we  read  together  for  an  hour  or  more,  as  I  wished  it 
to  appear  —  as,  indeed,  was  really  the  case  —  that  I 
was  the  person  under  obligations,  and  not  him.  Af¬ 
ter  our  reading  was  over,  taking  his  hand,  I  said,  — 

“  Smith,  you  cannot  think  how  much  good  your 
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judicious  explanations  of  these  to  me  so  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  have  done  me.  I  feel  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  shall  get  through  the  examination.  You  have 
saved  me  the  expense  of  a  private  tutor,  and  most 
likely  the  great  annoyance  of  a  pluck ;  you  must, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  repay  you  in  some  slight  de¬ 
gree  the  favors  you  have  conferred  by  permitting 
me  to  supply  you  with  lights  and  fire,  until  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  examination  makes  you  independent  of  all 
future  care  and  anxiety  on  behalf  of  your  relatives.” 

Tears  started  to  the  poor  student’s  eyes  as  I  con¬ 
cluded,  and,  pressing  my  hand,  he  replied,  — 

“I  feel  that  what  you  have  said  has  been  said 
only  out  of  kindness ;  and,  though  you  really  owe 
me  nothing,  to  refuse  your  offer  would  be  false  deli¬ 
cacy  on  my  part.  I  accept  it,  therefore,  thankfully 
as  a  loan,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  in  a  very 
short  time  to  repay  you.” 

“Never  think  of  repaying  me,”  I  said.  “You 
are  busy,  and  of  course  cannot  spare  time  to  come 
to  mjr  rooms;  I  must  therefore  come  to  you;  and 
certainly,  though  tolerably  hardy,”  and  I  laughed, 
“  I  cannot  sit  as  you  do  without  fire,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  below  zero.”  AVith  this  remark  we 
parted  for  the  night 

No  one  who  has  not  been  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  List  —  for  by  this  term  the  declaration  of  the 
result  of  the  examination,  both  for  mathematical 
honors  and  the  ordinary  degrees  used  to  be  known  — 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  ceremony 
as  it  was  conducted  some  few  years  ago.  Instead, 
as  may  be  imagined  would  be  the  case  on  such  an 
important  occasion,  the  vice-chancellor,  preceded 
by  the  polar  bearers,  as  the  esquire  bedels  were  ir¬ 
reverently  nicknamed  by  the  undergraduates,  and 
accompanied  by  the  doctors  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
and  the  proctors,  followed  by  their  bulldogs,  as  the 
attendant  satellites  on  these  functionaries  are  called, 
bearing  the  university  statutes  bound  in  crimson  vel¬ 
lum  and  brass,  and  carried  by  a  chain,  —  instead  of 
these  distinguished  officials,  proceeding  in  solemn 
state  to  the  Senate  House,  there  to*read  out  in  loud, 
sonorous  tones  the  result  of  the  most  important 
examination  of  the  year,  whilst  the  undergraduates 
stoo<l  around  in  breathless  and  respectful  silence,  — 
one  examiner,  and  one  only,  about  eight  P.  M.,  hur¬ 
ried,  list  in  hand,  to  the  Senate  House,  and  there, 
by  the  light  of  a  wretched  candle,  which  only  helped 
to  make  the  gloom  more  apparent,  and  barely  served 
to  illuminate  the  building  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  read  correctly,  gave  forth  those  weighty  deci¬ 
sions,  big  with  the  fate  of  many  of  the  eager  and 
clamorous  youths  who  flocked  around. 

To  be  present  at  this  meagre  and  undignified 
ceremonial,  if  it  deserved  such  a  name,  a  few  weeks 
after  ray  evening  with  Smith,  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crowd  of  undergraduates  who  were 
congregated  in  front  of  the  Senate  House,  wait¬ 
ing,  with  noisy  impatience,  for  the  doors  to  be  open, 
and  the  list  to  be  read  out  The  one  examiner  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  his  delay  being  doubt¬ 
less  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  fate  of 
some  luckless  wight,  who  had  managed  matters  with 
such  nicety  as  to  leave  it  a  subject  of  considerable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  examiners  whether  he  had 
satisfied  them  or  not,  and,  consequently,  whether 
he  should  be  permitted  at  that  time  to  pass  from  an 
undeigraduate  to  a  full-blown  bachelor  of  arts ;  the 
final  chance  being  only  decided  in  his  favor  —  so 
university  gossip  declared  —  by  the  tossing  up  of 
a  halfpenny,  found  in  the  M.  B.  waistcoat  of  one  of 
the  moderators. 


The  excitement  which  had  so  long  been  simmer-  | 
ing,  with  reganl  to  the  proud  position  of  senior  I 
wrangler,  now  burst  forth  into  fidl  boil.  Number¬ 
less  were  the  reports  in  circulation  relative  to  the 
event.  Now  it  was  that  three  men  ha<l  been  brack¬ 
eted  equal ;  now,  that  the  merits  of  only  two  had 
been  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  decide  in  favor  of  either.  Ne.xt,  it  was  confident¬ 
ly  asserted  that  the  Trinity  student  was  far  ahead 
of  all  his  competitors ;  again,  a  noisy  Johnian  de¬ 
clared  that  the  candidate  from  his  college,  he  knew 
for  a  fact,  was  the  le.arned  and  fortunate  individual. 

A  don,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  accjuaintance,  and 
who  recognized  me  amidst  the  crowd,  told  me  con¬ 
fidentially  that  he  had  it  from  undoubted  authority 
that  a  hitherto  unknown  and  unexjiected  student, 
from  a  small  college,  had  perfectly  astonished  the 
examiners  by  the  excellence  of  his  pa^iers,  which 
were  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been  sent  in  for 
some  time,  and  that  he,  and  he  alone,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  be  found  the  first  man.  My  thoughts 
immediately  reverted  to  my  friend  Smith;  and, 
wondering  whether  it  were  possible  that  he  might 
be  the  individual  alluded  to,  I  an.\iously  asked  my 
friend  in  authority  if  he  knew  either  the  name  or 
college  of  the  talented  youth  he  had  been  telling 
me  about.  He  was  ignorant  of  both ;  so  I  had  to 
wait  for  some  time  in  breathless  impatience  for  the 
reader  of  the  list  to  appear,  having  promised  my 
friend  to  let  him  know  immediately  the  result  of  the 
examination,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  his 
delicate  frame  having  succumbed  to  the  intense 
strain  which  had  been  put  upon  k  by  his  unremit¬ 
ting  application  and  his  self-sacrificing  privations. 

At  last  the  welcome  sight  of  a  well-knoifn  and 
learned  examiner  greeted  our  expecting  gaze,  and  | 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  we  followed  the  bearer  of 
the  list  into  the  dirty,  ill-lighted  Senate  Hoase. 
Being  a  person  of  small  stature,  the  reader  of  this 
important  document  was  mounted  on  a  chair,  and 
after  having  requested  silence,  and  fumbled  for  some 
time  with  his  papers,  lor  which  I  could  have  throt¬ 
tled  him,  so  impatient  and  excited  had  I  become,  he 
commenced  his  task. 

As  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  little  man  pronounced 
the  name,  “  Smith,  of  St.  Dunstan  ”  as  the  first  on 
the  list  of  wranglers,  a  loud  cheer  broke  forth  from 
all  the  small  college  men.  But  I  waited  for  no 
more ;  heedless  of  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  any  of 
my  Inends,  save  my  newly-made  one,  I  left  the 
Senate  House,  tore  headlong  into  college,  rushed  up 
the  steep,  narrow,  creaking  stairs  which  led  to  the 
poor  sizar’s  rooms,  three  stejw  at  a  time,  burst  optm 
the  door,  and,  breathless  with  excitement  and  the 
pace  I  had  come,  sank  down  on  his  bed,  gasping  out, 

“  My  dear  fellow,  senior  wrangler,  —  senior  wran¬ 
gler!”  Smith  evidently  at  first  could  not  imagine 
what  I  meant  by  my  wild,  disjointed,  disconnected 
sentences,  and  thought  I  had  taken  leave  of  my 
senses ;  but  at  length,  when  the  truth  burst  upon 
him  that  his  labors  had  been  rewarded  by  the  proud 
position  of  senior  wrangler,  he  swooned  away,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty,  so  inexperienced  a  hand 
as  I  was  in  such  cases,  I  could  bring  him  to  himsidf 
again.  At  length,  after  having  nearly  drowned  him, 
by  pouring  the  contents  of  his  wash-hand  jug,  full 
of  icy-cold  water,  over  him,  bed  and  all,  he  revived, 
and  his  first  words,  on  regaining  his  consciousness, 
were,  “  Thank  God !  for  my  poor  mother.” 

Years  rolled  on :  thanks  to  Smith’s  judicious  in¬ 
structions,  I  managed  to  obtain  my  degree;  and 
then,  having  nothing  but  debts  to  retain  me  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  I  left  that  seat  of  learning,  took  orders,  and 
had  forgotten,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  small  living  (I 
mean  small  in  a  pecuniary  sense)  and  a  large  family, 
all  about  senior  wranglers,  Smith,  and  university 
topics.  Our  venerable  bishop  had  recently  »lied, 
and  a  successor  was  aj^inted ;  but  so  little  did  the 
matter  interest  me,  as  I  expected  no  promotion  from 
his  lordship,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  name 
being  Smith,  which  must  be  allowed  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  one,  I  was  in  the  most  utter  ignorance 
of  the  antecedents  of  our  new  spiritual  ruler.  Our 
lately-appointed  diocesan  was  to  hold  his  first  visi¬ 
tation  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  I  attended  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to 
hear  what  advice  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Churminster  might  have  to  impart.  The 
church  where  the  visitation  was  held  was  inconven¬ 
iently  crowded,  which  prevented  my  seeing  the 
bishop  on  his  entrance,  or  during  the  service ;  but 
the  moment  the  charge  commenced,  I  immediately 
recognized  as  familiar  the  sweet,  clear  tones  of  his 
gentle  but  dignified  voice.  By  dint  of  changing  my 
position  a  little,  I  managed,  though  with  some  con¬ 
siderable  effort,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  speaker,  and 
to  my  astonishment,  though  not  less  to  my  delight, 
I  saw  in  the  person  of  my  diocesan  the  poor  sizar, 
senior  wrangler,  my  old  friend  and  dinner  com¬ 
panion,  Smith.  His  face,  though  much  changed  for 
the  better  by  freedom  from  the  harassing  cares  of 
poverty  and  too  intense  study  and  application,  still 
retained  its  sweet,  gentle,  and  rather  melancholy 
expression.  Upon  my  name  being  called,  after  ser¬ 
vice  was  over,  I  saw  the  bishop  start,  look  at  the  list 
of  the  clei^  before  him,  and  then  whisper  some¬ 
thing  td  his  secretarj',  who  stood  by  his  side. 

This  official,  after  the  business  of  the  visitation 
was  concluded,  took  me  aside,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  the  bishop’s  orders  to  present  me  to  him.  I 
was  ushered  into  the  room  where  his  lordship  of 
Churminster  was  sitting;  but  recognizing  me  at 
once,  he  immediately  arose,  and  seizing  me  by  both 
hands,  whilst  tears  stood  in  his  ^es,  he  exclaimed, 
“  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you !  I  have  long  wished 
to  know  what  had  become  of  you,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  again  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor  sizar  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  who,”  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  “  but  for  your  warm  fire  and  daily 
glass  of  wine,  would  certainly  have  sunk  under  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  he  was  compelled  to  endure.” 
I  was  very  shortly  after  invited  to  the  palace,  and 
spent  some  delightful  days  in  the  new  bishop’s  so¬ 
ciety,  my  old  friend  constantly  reverting,  with  evi¬ 
dent  delight,  to  the  cold  bath  to  which  I  treated 
him  whilst  recovering  from  the  swoon  he  had  fallen 
into  on  hearing  the  joyful  news  that  he  was  senior 
wrangler. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  such  a  man  as  my  friend 
was  not  one  to  be  forgetful  of  past  kindnesses,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  promoted  to  a  good 
living  in  the  bishop’s  gift,  and  all  because  I  once 
dined  in  hall  on  a  Christmas-day. 


BALLADS  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

'The  first  of  the  following  poems,  like  all  good 
ballads,  belongs  to  that  class  of  compositions  v^ich 
suggests  far  more  than  it  narrates.  We  may  assume 
that  the  lady  whose  fate  it  describes  was  married 
against  her  will  to  the  enemy  of  her  family  (see  fifth 
stanza),  and  that  the  stranger  knight  is  her  early 
love,  whom  she  had  been  compelled-  to  renounce. 
The  mode  in  which  her  husband  convicts  her,  by 


successive  questions,  reminds  us  of  a  well-known 
Scotch  song  of  a  purely  comic  character,  and  it  is 
curious  to  trace  this  analogy  between  two  poems  of 
different  countries,  of  which  the  sprit  is  so  totally 
different.  I  allude  to  the  song,  the  author  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  not  known,  beginning  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse ;  — 

“  Our  gndeman  cam  hame  at  e’en. 

And  harae  cam  he ; 

And  there  he  saw  a  saddle  horse. 

Where  nae  horse  should  he. 

0,  how  cam  this  horse  here? 

How  can  this  be? 

How  cam  this  horse  here 

W’ithout  the  leave  o’  me?” 

I  ought  to  say,  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reading  in  the  original  Spanish, 
nor  of  the  translation  of  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
fourth  stanza.  I  know  no  authority  for  ' the  words 
“  El  Moron,’  signifying  “  The  Moor.” 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  second  bal¬ 
lad  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  highest  productions 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Edmund  Head. 


“  Blanca  sols,  seBora  mia. 

Mas  que  no  el  rayo  del  sol,”  Ac. 

Frimavera  de  Romaneet,  Vd.  11.  p.  62 ; 
Duran,  Vol.  I.  p.  13 ;  Grimm,  p  242. 

“  Thou  art  fair,  thou  art  fair,  O  lady  mine. 

As  the  beam  of  morning  bright : 

May  I  rest  unarmed  in  this  bower  of  thine  ? 

May  I  sleep  without  fear  through  the  night  ? 

“  Seven  years,  seven  years,  it  hath  been  the  same ; 

These  limbs  have  their  harness  worn. 

And  are  blackened  as  if  by  the  furnace-flame. 

All  scathed  by  the  toils  they  have  borne.” 

“  Thou  may’st  sleep.  Sir  Knight,  thou  may’st  sleep 
till  day ; 

Unarmed,  thou  need’st  not  fear ; 

To  the  mountains  of  Leon  the  Count  is  away ; 

He  is  gone  to  chase  the  deer. 

“  Pray  God,  that  his  hounds  may  in  madness  die. 
And  his  hawks  by  eagles  be  slain. 

And  some  Moorish  chief  to  his  stronghold  nigh 
May  drag  him  off  in  his  chain !  ” 

Whilst  thus  they  are  talking,  her  lord  is  there. 

And  he  calls  in  scorn  and  ire, 

“  AVell,  what  art  thou  doing,  my  lady  so  fair, 

Thou  child  of  a  traitor  sire  ?  ” 

“  I  was  combing  my  hair,  sir,  in  sorrowful  cheer : 

I  was  combing  it  all  alone. 

Because  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  deer 
My  lord  and  master  had  gone.” 

“  'This  story,  fair  lady,  a  man  may  doubt ; 

This  story  is  naught  but  a  lie. 

Say,  whose  is  yon  steed  that  is  standing  without, 
And  that  neighed  as  I  came  by  ?  ” 

“  That  steed  is  my  father’s,  Sir  Count,”  she  said : 

“  He  hath  sent  it  a  gift  to  thee.” 

“  Wbosc  arms  are  those  in  a  heap  thus  laid 
At  thy  chamber  door  I  see  ?  ” 

“  brother.  Sir  Count,  he  hath  sent  to  thee  here 
Ijiose  arms  which  lie  on  the  floor  —  ” 

“  well !  but  the  spear,  —  say,  whose  is  the  spear 
That  is  leaning  against  the  door  ?  ” 

“  Take  thou  that  spear,  —  I  reck  not  of  life,  — 

And  slay  me  where  I  stand : 

’T  will  be  but  the  meed  that  a  peijured  wife 
Hath  earned  at  her  husband’s  hand.” 
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There  is  a  stone  there  on  which  all  “  acquarellists  ” 
have  by  turns  taken  their  seats.  The  rich  (lothic, 
mingled  with  Renaissance  of  the  eathedral,  has  an 
additional  effect  given  to  it  by  the  mass  of  irregular, 
disorderly  old  houses,  with  projecting  upper  stories 
and  broken  outline  of  roofr,  as  also  by  the  brook 
itself,  the  course  of  which  is  obstructed  by  stones, 
and  its  bed  surmounted  by  a  low,  vaulted  bridge. 
M.  Gautier  is  one  of  those  who  would  not  remove 
the  excrescences  in  stones  which  are  so  generally 
grouped  around  old  Gothic  monuments,  just  as  gi¬ 
gantic  toadstoob  fi.x  themselves  to  the  base  of  an 
old  oak-tree.  Convert  that  rivulet,  he  says,  into  a 
regular  canal,  tumble  down  these  old  houses,  and 
erect  new  ones  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  St.  Peter’s 
of  Caen  will  remain  a  fine  specimen  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  but  no  artist  will  ever  afterwards  raise 
his  umbrella  on  the  opposite  bank.  That  which 
stands  good  of  the  Gothic  does  not  obtain  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Greek.  The  one  affects  the  pointed, 
the  other  the  horizontal  form.  The  latter  requires 
to  be  detached,  —  nay,  more,  it  requires  rock  for  a 
contrast,  as  at  Athens  and  in  Sicily,  as  we  have 
ourselves  before  expounded.  Saint  Stephen’s  of 
Caen  is,  according  to  our  critic,  notwithstanding  its 
Anglo-Norman  outline,  cold,  naked,  and  Protestant¬ 
looking,  but  the  design  is  bold  and  jiure.  hi.  Gau¬ 
tier  saw  here,  what  he  says  is  no  longer  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Paris,  where  religion  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  its  sanctuary  (what  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Eagles  ?),  the  Holy  Sacrament  borne  in  procession 
to  a  moribund.  Nay,  the  procession,  headed  by  the 
little  choristers  with  their  incense-vases,  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 

'Prains  of  exceeding  length  continued  to  transport 
whole  populations,  which  ilid  not  prevent  a  crowd 


train.  'Thanks  to  this  electric  courier,  whose  swift¬ 
ness  nothing  surj)a.sses,  the  formidable  horses  of  steel 
and  copper,  fed  with  fire  and  boiling  water,  could 
be  allowed  to  gallop  away  without  any  accident 
coming  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  file.  “  Canton- 
nieres”  in  short  petticoats  and  blue  blouses,  tightened 
with  a  leather  waistband,  head-dress  of  vambhed 
leather,  and  a  horn  slung  to  their  sides,  acted  as  sig¬ 
nalmen.  Women,  M.  Gautier  sajn,  are  well  adapt- 
e<l  for  such  employment ;  they  do  not  get  sleepy  and 
intoxicated,  and  they  see  and  hear  better  than  men. 
It  is  well  to  make  a?  convenience  out  of  a  necessity. 
The  men  being  for  the  most  part  decorated  with  red 
nether-garments,  the  women  have  to  be  put  into 
blousi's  and  leather  hats. 

M.  Gautier  seems  to  have  been  determined  upon 
trying  if  he  could  not  be  as  long  in  getting  to  Cher¬ 
bourg  by  train  as  if  he  had  gone  by  diligence,  so  he 
got  out  again  at  Bayeux,  the  view  of  which  place, 
as  seen  from  the  station,  struck  him  forcibly.  A 
magnificent  cathedral,  with  two  pointed  steeples 
and  a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave,  as  at  Burgos,  rose  superbly  over  tlie  houses, 
fluttering  with  flags  and  banners.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  resisting  a  cathedral,  and  the  day  was 
passed  in  exploring  that  of  Bayeux.  'The  clerical 
element  is  strong  in  this  town.  The  cathedral  over¬ 
shadows  the  houses.  The  grass  grew  in  the  streets, 
although  sanded  for  the  file.  'There  were  few  shops, 
but  many  long  garden  walls.  An  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
pose  reigned  everj-where,  and  priests  flitted  about 
as  at  Rome.  An  almost  solitary  sign-board  recorded 
that  the  tenant  was  one  “  Manuel,  Coupeur  de  Sou¬ 


tanes.”  “  Tossed  about,”  says  'Th^ophile,  “  like  a 
straw  in  the  Parisian  whirlpool,  we  have  often  said 
that  Time  no  longer  existed,  save  in  gilt  bronze  on 
old  clocks.  Time  does  exist ;  we  found  it  at  Bay¬ 
eux  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  considering 
its  age.” 

The  cathedral,  as  usual,  fronts  a  “  petite  place.” 
It  has  five  porches,  three  of  which  alone  are  pierced 
for  doorways.  Two  of  these  porches  are  richly 
decorated,  especially  with  statues  representing  the 
dramas  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  I>ast  Judgment 
It  was  impossible  to  explore  the  interior  satisfacto¬ 
rily  ;  it  was  undergoing  repairs  so  urgent,  that  if  de¬ 
layed  a  little  longer  tnere  was  every  possibility  of 
the  edifice  sinking  bodily.  The  choir  is  Gothic,  but 
the  nave  is  Roman.  Among  the  artistic  curiosities 
which  most  struck  our  virtuoso  was  an  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  coarsely  colored,  representing  the  litanies  of  the 
Virgin  in  a  manner  which  reminded  him  of  the  gen¬ 
ealogical  trees  of  Christ  in  Spanish  churches,  ^e 
Eternal  Father  was  represented  at  the  top  unfolding 
a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  Gloriosa  dicta  sunt 
de  te.  Around  were  Abraham,  Elias,  Isaiah,  David, 
Solomon,  and  Achas.  In  the  centre,  the  litanies 
sculptured  in  relief,  the  rising  sun,  Jacob’s  ladder, 
the  gates  of  heaven,  the  star  of  the  sea,  the  full 
moon,  the  tree  of  life,  the  root  of  Jesse,  the  rose 
without  thorns,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tower  of 
David,  the  well  of  water,  the  va.se  of  incense,  the 
fleece  of  Jashua,  the  fountain  of  graces,  and  the 
celestial  city.  There  were  also  medallions  repre¬ 
senting  subjects  taken  from  the  bestiaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  precisely  similar  to  what  are  found  on 
the  casket  of  St.  Louis,  and  belonging  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  There  were  hunters 
conquering  the  lion,  panthers  chasing  hydra.s,  and 
other  allegories  of  faith  triumphing  over  infidelity. 
One  subject  was  supposed  to  represent  Moses,  at¬ 
tacked,  after  the  Oriental  legends,  by  leprosy,  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  or  some  other  Biblical  infirmity,  aud  mi¬ 
raculously  cured.  One  of  the  arcades  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  string  of  heads,  or  rather  masks, 
which  by  their  extravagance  and  monstrous  ugliness 
appeared  to  have  been  copied  from  Mexican  idols, 
or  the  Manitoos  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders. 

The  crypt  was  of  the  purest  Roman  style,  and 
served  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  bishops  of  Bayeux. 
In  the  chapter-room,  a  casket  is  preserved  which 
contains  the  cope  of  S.aint  Rognabert.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
vellous  piece  of  workmanship  in  ivory  of  Oriental 
earving,  apparently  brought  over  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  upon  it  is  an  Arabie  inscription  :  “  In  the  name 
of  Allah,  the  all-merciful,  blessings  and  grace  to  all.” 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Acconling  to  M.  Gautier,  the  so-called  tapestry  of 
Queen  Matilda  is  an  embroidery  of  colored  wool 
upon  white  linen  or  canvas.  It  is  preserved  in  a 
glass  case,  and  our  traveller  pertinently  remarks, 
what  a  strange  thing  it  is,  that  whilst  so  many  solid 
edifices  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  this  frail  piece  of 
royal  workmanship  should  have  been  handed  down 
perfect  amidst  all  kinds  of  vicissitudes  and  revolu¬ 
tions.  A  bit  of  canvas  has  lasted  for  eight  hundred 
years  ! 

No  tabh-d’h6te,  no  buffet,  could  accommodate  the 
crowd  which  were  hurrying  to  the  files  of  Cher¬ 
bourg.  At  Carentan  tents  were  erected  for  kitch¬ 
ens,  and  spitted  meats  turned  round  improvised 
fires,  exhaling  their  appetizing  odors,  just  as  we  read 
in  the  Iliad  of  the  fragrance  of  the  victims  ascend¬ 
ing  to  heaven  to  delight  the  nostrils  of  the  gods. 
Darkness  had  come  on,  and  our  traveller  had  to 
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wend  his  wajr,  amid  triumphal  arches  and  masts  therefore,  he  ai^es,  to  be  provided  with  its  “  camp 
with  banners,  in  search  of  a  oed.  All  the  inns  were  for  strangers,”  or  “  guests,”  if  you  prefer  it,  a  cara- 
full  to  overflowing ;  as  to  the  hotel-keepers,  who,  it  vanserai  that  can  be  improvised  in  a  moment  for 
yipears,  can  be  as  haughty  to  the  Frenchman  as  in  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude.  A  limited 
England  to  the  Englishman,  they  turned  him  away  liability  company  might  organize  something  of  the 
with  contempt.  In  the  stables,  quadrupeds  had  to  kind  for  the  heaths  of  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  As- 
give  up  their  places  and  their  straw  to  bipeds.  In  cot,  and  Epsom,  or  for  Brighton  Downs  on  the  oc- 
Spain,  in  Greece,  or  in  Africa  an  open-air  bed  is  a  casion  of  a  review. 

luxury,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  night  had  In  the  future,  as  M.  Theophile  Gautier  observes, 
disgiused  'tself  like  Scaramouche,  and  not  a  star  all  will  be  able  to  visit  places  which  have  been  hith- 
displayed  the  end  of  its  nose.  Feeling  his  way,  he  erto  accessible  only  to  the  few,  and  we  cannot  be¬ 
at  length  came  to  an  “  aulierge,”  where  they  did  not  gin  too  soon  to  .accustom  ourselves  to  the  gigantic 
deem  it  ridiculous  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  sup-  developments  of  life.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
per  and  a  bed.  He  was  feasted  on  ham,  cider,  persons,  he  tells  us,  breakfasted  and  dined  in  the 
wine,  and  coffee,  and  then  conducteil  to  an  unin-  immense  shed  of  the  extemporized  camp  at  Cher- 
habited  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  And,  the  bourg.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  mark  the 
door  being  with  difficulty  opened,  he  was  left  in  a  differences  between  the  present  time  and  the  past, 
room  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  rickety  table,  as  Imagine  a  colossal  gallery  divided  into  two  com- 
also  a  candle-end.  There  was  a  beautiful  g.arden,  p,artments,  each  with  its  tables.  The  kitchen  at 
he  was  told,  in  which  he  might  walk  if  so  inclined,  one  of  the  extremities.  As  in  all  things  that  are 
which,  considering  the  time  of  night,  he  deemed  to  too  great,  man  was  out  of  proportion  with  his  sur- 
hc  a  very  superfluous  intimation.  roundings.  It  would  have  required  a  railway  with 

The  legends  of  Carenton,  which  are  not  all  in  a  little  wagon  to  transport  the  dishes  from  the 
honor  of  liotcl-keepers,  have  preserved  the  memory  point  of  departure  to  the  extremities.  Relays  of 
of  a  famous  breakfast  of  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  gargons  were,  however,  employed  in  transmitting 
for  which  he  was  charged  twelve  hundred  francs,  the  viands,  plates,  and  knives  and  forks.  Notwith- 
Astonished  at  the  demand,  the  gallant  hero  requested  standing  the  precautions  taken  of  placing  the  buf- 
some  details,  in  which  a  choice  duck  of  Rouen,  fat-  fets  at  intervals,  and  of  mustering  the  consumers  in 
tened  on  finest  flour,  figured  for  five  louis.  After  a  squadrons,  the  unfortunate  attendants  had  traversed 
fair  night’s  rest,  in  which  no  spectre  e.ame  to  put  leagues  by  the  end  of  every  repast, 
out  his  light  with  bony  fingers,  and  no  bandit  with  “  Restaurants  on  a  gigantic  scale  will  be  the  fea- 
pointed  hat  and  cock’s  feather  came  to  take  his  ture  of  the  future.  London  will  come  in  a  body  to 
purse,  M.  Gautier  paid  less  for  his  breakfast  than  dine  at  Paris,  and  Paris  will  go  bodily  to  London, 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes ;  but  then,  he  says,  there  was  Machines  will  carve ;  tenders  laden  with  bottles  will 
no  duck.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  place  hence  be  conveyed  along  the  tables  on  silver  rails ;  the 
to  Cherbourg,  so  he  had  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  a  turtle-soup  and  the  potage  a  la  Heine  will  be  pumped 
seat  amon^  the  baggage,  the  angles  of  which,  he  out  of  the  tureens ;  toasts  will  be  given  with  speak- 
says,  manifested  a  persevering  hostility  to  his  person,  ing  trumpets,  and  acoustic  tubes  will  transmit  mes- 
Crossing  the  vast  “  Marais,”  renowned  for  its  water-  sages  from  guests  seiited  half  a  mile  from  one  an- 
fowl,  the  Fort  of  Roule,  perched  on  a  lolly  emi-  other.  What  would  the  Greeks  have  said,  with 
nence,  whose  precipitous  acclivities  displayed  the  their  elegant  precept  as  to  a  dinner,  ‘  Not  fewer  than 
naked  rock,  and  the  British  flag  towering  over  a  the  Graces,  not  more  than  the  Muses  ’  ? 
tent,  announced  the  approach  to  Cherbourg.  “  This  monstrously  gigantic  life  of  future  genera- 

The  crowd  tumbled  out  of  the  carriages,  and  our  tions  occupied  our  thoughts  all  this  journey,  when 
accomplished  critic  from  off  the  hostile  bagg.oge,  and  we  saw  it  first  rudely  sketched  before  us.  Young 
where  does  the  reader  fancy  they  were  received  ?  forms  are  beginning  everywhere  to  destroy  the  old 
The  paternal  character  of  a  despotism  is  nowhere  so  moulds,  and  the  old  world,  the  worhl  in  which  we 
much  shown  as  in  the  arrangements  made  in  France  have  lived,  is  falling  to  pieces;  although  scarcely 
for  the  accommoilation  of  the  masses.  In  a  camp  !  beyond  the  middle  age,  we  are  no  longer  contempo- 
Yes,  government  had  provided  streets  of  tents,  all  raneous  with  our  epoch.  None  of  the  habits  of  our 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  or  events,  e.arly  youth  remain,  and  no  one  thinks  in  the  present 
effectively  palisaded,  and  having  only  one  entrance,  day  of  what  were  our  early  passions.  We  must  be- 
which  was  carefully  guartled.  Each  tent  contained  gin  .again  like  little  children.  We  were  acquainted 
three  beds,  and  tickets  were  delivered  to  successive  with  the  metre  of  stanzas,  the  forms  of  sonnets,  the 
applicants,  —  No.  1  bed,  tent  No.  10.3,  Wagram  music  of  rhythms;  —  a  pretty  thing  indeed!  We 
Street.  There  was  also  a  tent  for  information,  a  must  study  railwav  economy,  permanent  ways,  loco- 
post-office,  a  marquee  for  a  reading-room,  and  others  motive  powers,  rolling  stock,  telegraphic  signs,  iron- 
for  refreshments,  with  tahles-d’hole  provided  by  Po-  clads,  and  screw-steamers.  If  we  make  a  mistake 
tel  and  Chabot.  When  was  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  use  of  a  word,  the  very  boys  laugh  at  us.  We 
provided  for  the  public  in  this  lanil  of  ferocious  do  not  comi)lain ;  we  are  at  a  climacteric  epoch  of 
egotism  ?  'Three  gentlemen  consigned  to  the  same  humanity.  This  age  will  take  a  prominent  place  in 
tent,  in  this  country,  must  have  an  intro<luction ;  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  it  is  now  more  than 
three  roughs  would  fight  it  out  before  the  morning,  ever  that  the  wise  man’s  saying,  ‘  I  live  by  curiosity,’ 
M.  Gautier,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  French  su-  has  a  real  meaning.  Man  valiantly  petrifies  his 
pervision  and  ingenuity,  w.as  struck  with  the  e.\-  planet,  and  who  lives  sh.all  see  —  great  things.” 
ceeding  forethou^it  of  such  an  arrangement,  where  And  of  Cherbourg.  “  No  spectacle,”  we  are  told, 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  town  were  utterly  un-  “  gives  a  more  legitimate  satisfaction  to  human 
equal  to  the  demands  put  upon  them.  It  struck  pride  than  that  of  a  port,  and  especially  such  a  port 
him  that  a  camp  thus  improvised  would  become  one  as  Cherbourg.  When  we  think  that  a  poor  lit- 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Any  great  event  tie  animalcule,  acanis  of  a  planet,  a  print  lost  in 
may,  in  railroad  times,  attract  a  hundred  thousand  space,  executes  such  gigantic  works  with  a  few  iron 
spectators  or  more  to  one  spot,  every  town  ought,  utensils,  a  few  handfuls  of  black  powder  to  which 
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he  sets  6re,  one  feels  one’s  self  filled  with  respect  for 
so  ingenious  an  atom,  for  so  persevering  an  ephem¬ 
era.  The  ocean,  with  its  immensity,  is  less  power¬ 
ful  than  he  is.”  And  d  propos  of  the  ocean.  “  Let 
us,”  saj’s  Tlie^hile,  “  leave  our  card,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do,  on  old  Father  Ocean,  whose  passions  will  no 
longi'r  terrify  any  one ;  day  and  night  he  receives 
blows  from  gigantic  paddles  without  the  least  resent¬ 
ment,  and  he  bears  in  his  green  bosom  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  cable  without  being  able  to  decipher  the  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  exchanged  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.”  (We  wish  it  only  were  so.)  “  Poor 
old  Ocean  become  a  mere  postman !  Separating 
nothing,  preventing  nothing,  its  very  immensity  is 
merely  relative,  for  it  is  crossed  in  a  week.  Its 
bc.auty  alone  remains.” 

The  whole  piort  was  full  of  vessels  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  mcn-of-war,  frigates,  ironclads,  steamers,  boats, 
all  decked  out  with  flags,  and  so  crowded  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  stir  from 
Its  place.  A  compact  crowd  moved  slowly  along 
the  quays,  and  as  to  the  steamers  that  plied  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  roadstead,  they  were  so  full, 
that  the  axiom,  “  that  that  which  holds  should  be 
greater  than  the  contents,”  was  for  once  utterly 
reversed.  One  can  form  no  conception  of  such  an 
agglomeration  of  human  lieings. 

The  railway  company  of  the  “  West  ”  had  char¬ 
tered  the  steamboat  L’Eclair  for  its  passengers,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  dexterity  and 
celerity  it  bore  its  living  freight  amidst  this  forest 
of  ships,  going  and  coming,  and  yet  allowing  every¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  that  was  worth  seeing.  Thdophile 
says  that  on  passing  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  road¬ 
stead  he  could  not  refrain  an  exclamation  of  admi¬ 
ration  ;  it  was  a  serious  infraction  of  the  rule  of 
dandyism,  for  to  admire  is  to  exhibit  one’s  own 
inferiority;  but  he  is  not,  he  says,  a  dandy,  and 
the  spectacle  that  confronted  him  was  marvellous ! 

The  yacht  which  had  brought  her  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  in  the  roadstead,  its  paddle-boxes  painted 
straw-yellow,  and  its  chimneys  of  a  salmon-color :  the 
Royal  Albert  floated  close  by,  like  a  respectful  body¬ 
guard,  its  tapering  sides  reminding  our  traveller  of 
the  old  French  tbrms  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Beyond,  describing  a  slightly  curved  arc,  was  the 
flotilla  of  yachts,  “  for  the  most  part,”  we  are  told, 
“  English.”  (Were  there  half  a  dozen  that  were 
French  ?)  “  There  could  not  be  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  shapes,  built  of  teak  or  other  valuable  woods, 
and  most  richly  furnished.  This  is  a  charming  lux¬ 
ury’,  which  our  sportsmen  will  also  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  when  Paris  shall  have  become  a  seaport ;  they 
will  find  reaily-made  crews  among  the  ‘  canotiers  ’  of 
the  Seine  !  ” 

Every  minute  packet-boats  were  arriving  from 
Southampton,  New  Haven,  Hdvre,  Trouville,  and 
Rouen ;  so  crowded,  that  not  a  particle  of  the  deck 
was  to  be  seen,  —  nothing  but  hats  and  dark-colored 
coats.  Beyond  all,  were  the  French  men-of-war: 
Saint  Louis,  Alexandre,  Austorlitz,  Ulm,  Dona- 
werth,  Napoleon,  Eylau,  Bretagne,  Isly  (not  one 
name  recorded  a  great  naval  victory),  which,  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  line  at  regular  distances,  Splayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  “that  grandiose  outline  with 
severe  elegance,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  navy.” 
“  Severe  elegance  ”  is  not  an  inapt  term  by  which 
to  describe  the  modem  ironclads,  which  have  few 
pretensions  to  grace. 

Then  there  were  regattas ;  but  our  Parisian  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  “  embarkations  were  kept  at  too  re¬ 


spectful  a  distance  to  distinguish  the  chances  of  the 
contests.  It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  review 
of  the  fleet  It  is  true  that  the  great  guns  saltUed 
the  august  visitors  audibly,  and  lights  were  seen  to 
burst  from  a  white  cloud,  a  sound  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard,  and  then  the  great  ships  were 
enveloped  in  smoke,  like  the  sides  of  a  mountain 
with  vapor.  The  sun  seen  behind  these  clouds  had 
a  remarkable  effect.  The  discharges  of  the  guns  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  with  chronometrical  precision, 
without  intervals,  and  yet  separate.  What  close 
logicians  !  they  gave  reason  upon  reason.  And  the 
first  series  of  arguments  exhausted,  a  second  took 
up  the  discussion,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  fleet. 
Ancient  civilization  was  on  the  scale  of  man,  modem 
civilization  is  on  the  scale  of  humanity.  Hence, 
great  guns  are  much  better  adapted  for  a  festival  in 
the  present  day  than  little  flutes.  The  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Attica  did  not  equal  the  number  of  visitors 
to  Cherbourg.  The  fireworks  at  sea  were  pretty, 
but  the  effect  was  much  diminished  by  the  immensity 
of  the  space.  To  the  spectators  who  lined  the  shore, 
it  would  have  required  colossal  rockets  loaded  with 
hundred-weights  of  powder  to  vie  with  ocean  and 
sky.  Tliose  on  the  “Place  d’Armes”  were  more 
effective.  M.  Theophile  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  he  has  the  passion  of  a  Chinaman  for  fireworks; 
and  who  does  not  admire  the  wondrous  transforma¬ 
tions  of  light  and  form,  and  the  play  of  incandescent 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  topazes  ?  The 
chief  piece  represented  the  equestrian  statue  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  the  original  of  which,  by  Leveel,  domi¬ 
nates  the  ocean  on  its  granite  pedestal. 

An  agreeable  surprise  awaited  our  traveller  on 
his  return  to  the  camp.  A  theatre  had  been  im¬ 
provised  at  the  station.  Tliere  were  both  vaudeville 
and  pantomime.  Madame  Doche,  and  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Poirier,  performed  “  Un  Monsieur  et 
une  Dame  ” ;  Deburau  and  his  troop,  “  Pierrot  coif¬ 
feur.”  This  is  another  hint  for  the  ma.ster  of  cere¬ 
monies,  who  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
“  British  Excursionist  Camp  Hostelry  Company  ” 
(limited  liability  and  unlimited  accommodation). 
Unfortunately,  the  only  scene  available  represented 
a  forest,  and  was  not  precisely  adapted  for  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  same  room  at  an  inn.  Again,  what  is 
always  disagreeable  to  artists,  in  the  midst  of  their 
zealous  exertions  a  hiss  now  and  then  made  itself 
significantly  heard ;  but  it  came  from  the  brazen 
lungs  of  a  locomotive  letting  off  its  steam,  for  the 
theatricab  were  in  no  way  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  railway  trains,  which  kept  arriving,  staring 
at  the  stage  with  their  great  red  eyes,  and  bringing 
with  them  crowds  of  new-comers. 

An  early  walk  next  morning  before  breakfast  took 
M.  Gautier  to  the  chfiteau  of  Tourlaville,  some  three 
miles  fixim  Cherbourg,  and  of  which  he  had  heard 
much.  It  is  an  old  ruinous  castle,  with  a  legend 
like  those  on  the  Rhine.  It  b  a  pretty  walk,  too, 
up  hilb,  from  whence  Cherbourg,  its  harbors,  and 
roadstead,  are  all  seen  to  advant^e.  This  castle, 
just  sufficiently  ruinous  to  be  picturesque,  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Rav- 
alets,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Tourlaville.  Two 
descendants  of  thb  house,  Julion  de  Ravalet,  and 
the  beautiful  Margaret  his  sbter,  wife  of  John  the 
Falconer,  were  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  incest, 
and  were  both  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
on  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  at  Paris,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1603. 

On  hb  return  to  Cherbourg,  Thdophile  found  the 
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whole  of  the  population,  local  and  foreign,  in  move¬ 
ment  to  see  the  filling  of  the  new  port  Napoleon, 
and  the  launch  of  the  ville  de  Nantes.  The  ocean 
precipitated  itself  through  the  ruins  of  the  gaps 
opened  for  its  ingress,  carrying  stones  and  earth, 
piles  and  planks,  before  it;  and  soon  the  granite  bot¬ 
tom,  which  no  human  eye  may  ever  see  again,  dis¬ 
appeared  beneath  the  torrent.  Two  Niagaras  pour¬ 
ing  their  waters  into  the  gigantic  bowl,  took  from 
two  to  three  hours  to  fill  it.  But  by  the  time  anti¬ 
cipated  the  water  attained  the  pr^r  elevation,  and 
the  signal  was  given  from  the  Imperial  stand  to 
launch  the  Ville  de  Nantes.  “Nothing,”  we  are 
told,  “  can  be  more  noble  or  more  majestic  than  a 
ship  taking  possession  of  the  sea  !  ”  Ne.xt  day  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  was  unveiled,  and 
!n>6ophile  Gautier  returned  to  Paris,  “  to  see  if  the 
raudeville  and  the  drama  had  behaved  themselves 
well  in  his  absence.” 


I  THE  GOOD  SHIP  SHOOTING  STAR. 

I. 

j  “  Captain  Ritson,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Pennant,  your  new  purser.  Mr.  Pennant,  pray 
I  take  a  chair,  while  I  have  a  little  talk  on  business 
with  Captain  Ritson.” 

Mr.  Blizzanl,  of  the  firm  of  David  and  Blizzard, 
72  Limehouse  Street,  Liverpool,  continued :  — 

“  Captain  Ritson,  we  want  to  make  this  first  trip 
of  the  Shooting  Star  an  auspicious  trip ;  we  want 
to  have  our  vessel  the  first  into  Quebec  this  year. 
We  save  the  duos ;  for  they  always  return  the  dues 
to  the  first  vessel  that  arrives  from  England ;  but  it 
is  not  so  mueh  for  the  sake  of  the  value  of  the  dues 
as  the  eclat  of  the  thing.  Our  trade  with  Canada 
b  large,  and  we  want  to  get  our  name  up.  We  do 
I  not,  of  course,  want  you  to  run  any  danger.  No, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  firm ;  but  we 
wish  you  to  skirt  the  ice,  and  run  in  on  the  very 
first  opening.  You  will  get  off  LabrifHor  just  in 
time  for  the  frost  to  have  thawed,  and,  with  care, 
there  need  be  no  risk  whatever.” 

Mr.  Blizzard  said  all  this  leaning  against  his  railed 
desk,  and  nestled  in  among  the  files  of  invoices  and 
bills  of  lading.  He  was  a  hearty,  fresh-colored, 
portly  man,  very  neat  in  his  dress,  and  remarkable 
for  a  white  waistcoat,  that  seemed  as  hard  and 
stainless  as  enamel.  He  played  with  his  watch- 
chain  as  he  spoke,  and  eyed  the  captain,  the  purser, 
and  the  first  mate,  who  sat  in  an  uncomfortable 
half-circle.  With  his  well-polished  boots  planted 
on  the  immovable  rock  of  a  large  capital,  Mr.  Bliz¬ 
zard  seemed  to  look  boldly  seaward  metaphorically, 
and  consider  wrecks  and  such  casualties  as  mere 
well-devised  fictions. 

Captain  Ritson  was  a  big  North-countryman, 
with  a  broad  acreage  of  chest,  clear  gray  eyes,  and 
large,  red  hands,  —  a  sturdy,  honest,  self-reliant 
man,  without  a  fear  in  the  world.  The  mate,  Mr. 
Cardew,  by  no  means  so  pleasant  to  look  on,  being 
a  little,  spare,  thin-legged,  cadaverous  person,  with 
yellowish  eyes,  sat  in  sullen  subserviency  on  the 
very  edge  of  his  chair  just  behind  the  captain. 
The  purser,  a  brisk,  cheery,  stout  young  fellow,  sat 
deprecatingly  (as  if  he  thought  he  ought  to  stand) 
a  trifle  farther  back  still. 

“  Right  it  is.  Mister  Blizzard,”  smd  the  captain, 
buttoning  his  pilot-coat  across  his  chest,  as  if  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  immediate  gale,  and  about  to  o^er 
everything  to  be  battened  down.  “  Right  it  is,  and 


a  better  wessel  than  the  Shooting  Star  I  don’t  hope 
to  see.  She ’s  sound,  Mr.  Blizzard,  I  do  believe, 
from  main  truck  to  keel,  —  sound,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  as  a  pious  man’s  conscience.  'The  only 
thing  that  wexes  me,  howsomever,  is  that,  having 
been  sent  lor  to  my  native  place,  down  Allonby  way, 
on  very  sad  business  ”  (here  the  captain  held  up  sor¬ 
rowfully  an  enormous  hat  covered  with  black  crape,) 
“  I  could  n’t  see  to  the  lading  of  this  ere  vessel  as  I 
generally  likes  to  do  with  wessels  I  am  called  upon 
to  command.” 

“  That  is  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Captain  Rit¬ 
son,”  said  Mr.  Blizzard,  pouring  out  three  glasses  of 
sherry  all  in  a  row  from  a  decanter  on  an  inky  man¬ 
tel-piece  near  him.  “  I  have  been  away  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  my  partner,  Mr.  David,  has  been  very 
ill  with  a  touch  of  pleurisy,  but  our  first  mate  here, 
Mr.  Cardew,  has  seen  to  it  all.” 

The  mate  nodded  assent. 

“  And  the  cargo  is  —  ?  ” 

“  Agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  cloth 
goods.” 

Mr.  Blizzard  referred  to  a  ledger  for  this  informa¬ 
tion,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew,  in  his  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  business,  whether  the  Shooting  Star 
might  not  be  laden  with  frankincense,  piearls,  gold- 
dust,  and  poll-parrots,  —  but  he  would  see. 

Having  ascertained  the  fact,  Mr.  Blizzard  care¬ 
fully  replaced  the  ledger,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
his  company,  poked  the  fire,  and  consulted  a  large 
sheet  almanac  over  the  mantel-piece,  as  a  sign  the 
interview  was  over. 

“  We  sail  to-morrow  morning,  Sunday,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Ritson,  who  was  a  Wesleyan,  to  the  purser,  as 
they  lefl  the  office  of  Messrs.  David  and  Blizzard ; 
“  I  likes  to  hear  the  blessed  Sabbath  bells  calling  to 
one  another  as  I  go  out  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  men 
like  it ;  and,  what ’s  more,  it ’s  lucky.  It ’s  like  the 
land  taking  leave  of  us,  as  I  alwaj's  say,  giving  a 
sort  of  blessing  on  the  ship ;  at  least,  I ’m  a  plain 
man,  and  that ’s  how  I  take  it.  It ’s  the  day  I  al¬ 
ways  start,  Sunday  is.” 

The  purser  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  his  duty,  and  pleasing  the  captain  and 
all  his  employers. 

“  O,  you  ’ll  do,  young  man,  I  can  see ;  don’t  you 
be  afraid.  Won’t  he,  Mr.  Cardew  ?  Clear,  straight¬ 
forward  eyes,  and  all  aboveboard.” 

Mr.  Cardew  thought  he  would  do,  but  he  did  not 
look  on  the  purser  at  all.  His  mind  was  running 
on  very  different  things. 


“  Joe,”  said  the  purser’s  wife,  when  Pennant  re¬ 
turned  to  his  little  cottage  at  Birkenhead,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  new  appointment,  “  I  don’t  know  how 
it  is,  but  I ’ve  got  a  strong  presentiment,  and  I  wish 
you  would  n’t  go  in  this  ship.  I  never  did  like  ships 
with  those  sort  of  names.  The  best  run  yon  ever 
had  was  in  the  Jane  Parker,  and  the  worst  one  in 
the  Morning  Star.  Stick  to  the  plain  names.  Be¬ 
sides,  it ’s  too  early  in  the  season.  Now,  do  oblige 
me,  Joe,  and  give  it  up.  Stay  for  a  fortnight  later; 
get  an  Australian  shm.  It ’s  too  early  for  Canada. 
It  is,  indeed.  Mrs.  Thompson  says  so.” 


it.  Nonsense  about  sentiments.  And  who  is  Mrs. 
Thompson,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Who  wants  her 
poking  her  nose  here  ?  Why  did  she  drive  her  hus¬ 
band  away  with  her  nagging,  and  temper,  and 
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botheration  ?  Tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business. 
Pretty  thin",  indeed !  Come,  dear,  no  nonsense ; 
pack  up  iny  kit.” 

“  But,  Joe  dear,  there  was  your  photograph  fell 
off  the  nail  on  Tuesday,  that  night  I  saw  a  shootlug 
star  fall,  close  to  the  doeks,  and  it  was  n’t  sent  for 
nothing.  Don’t  go,  Joe  ;  don’t  go.” 

“  Go  I  must,  Jenny  dear,  and  go  I  shall,  so  don’t 
make  it  painful,  there ’s  a  good  little  woman.  Come, 
I  ’ll  go  up  with  you  now,  and  kiss  Georce  and  Lizzy. 
I  won’t  wake  them  ;  then  we  ’ll  go  anu  look  out  the 
shirts  and  things  for  the  chest.  Keep  a  good  heart ; 
you  know  I  shall  soon  be  back.  I’ve  got  a  nice 
captain,  and  a  smart  first  mate.” 


conciliate  them  in  every  possible  way,  especially 
when  Captain  Ritson  was  not  on  deck. 


“Why,  Captain  Thompson,  who  ever  thought  to 
have  found  you  here,  and  only  quartermaster  V  ”  said 
the  purser,  as  he  stood  at  the  gangway  of  the  Shoot¬ 
ing  Star,  watching  the  fresh  provisions  brought  in. 
“  VVell,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  reduced,  sir,  I  am, 
indeed.  How  was  it  ?  ” 

The  quartermaster  drew  him  on  one  side  with  a 
rueful  look.  He  was  a  purple,  jolly,  sottish-looking 
man,  with  swollen  features. 

“  It  was  the  grog,  Joe,  as  did  it,  —  all  the  infei^ 
nal  grog,”  he  said.  “  I  lost  my  last  ship,  the  Red 
Star,  and  then  everything  went  wrong ;  but  I ’ve 
struck  off  drinking  now,  Joe ;  I  was  n’t  fit  to  have 
a  ship,  that ’s  about  it,  —  lost  myself,  too,  Joe  ;  and 
here  1  am  with  my  hands  in  the  tar-bucket  again, 
trying  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  station  of  life,  as  the 
Catechism  used  to  say.” 

“  And  how  do  you  like  our  captain  and  crew, 
sir  ?  ”  Pennant  said,  under  his  breath. 

“  Captain ’s  as  good  a  man  as  ever  trod  in  shoe- 
leather, —  upright  man,  though  he  will  have  the 
work  done,  but  the  crew  ain’t  much,  between  our¬ 
selves.  Four  of  them  first-class,  the  rest  loafers  and 
skulkers,  wanting  to  emigrate,  picked  up  on  the 
quays,  half  thieves,  half  deserters,  not  worth  their 
salt.  They  ’ll  all  run  when  they  get  to  Quebec. 
Then  there ’s  the  first  mate,  he ’s  a  nice  nigger- 
driver,  he  is,  bound  for  a  bad  port,  I  think.  I 
would  n’t  trust  him  with  a  ship,  that ’s  all  I  can  say, 
unless  it  was  a  pirate  ship,  that  he  might  get  on 
with ;  but  he  is  smooth  enough  before  the  captain, 
—  he  takes  care  of  that,  —  curse  him.” 

Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  shrill  voice 
screaming  curses  from  the  shore. 

“  Look  alive,  you  skulkers,  there,”  it  cried,  —  it 
was  the  mate’s  voice,  —  “or  I  ’ll  let  you  know.  We 
sha’n’t  be  ready  by  Tuesday,  if  you  don’t  hurry. 
Not  a  drop  of  grog  before  the  work ’s  done,  mintl 
that.  I  ’ll  have  no  infernal  grumbling  while  I ’m 
mate ;  and  what  are  you  doing  there,  quartermaster, 
idling  ?  Mr.  Purser,  see  at  once  if  the  stores  are 
all  in,  and  band  in  the  bills  to  me  to  give  to  Captain 
Ritson.” 

.The  men,  ragged,  sullen  fellows,  worked  harder, 
but  cursed  in  an  underbreath. 

The  moment  the  captain  came  on  board,  the 
mate’s  manner  entirely  altered.  He  crouched  and 
whispered,  and  asked  for  orders,  and  spoke  to  tlie 
men  with  punctilious  quietude. 

Cardew  had  some  strange  hold  over  the  captain, 
as  the  purser  soon  discovered,  —  some  money  mat¬ 
ters, —  some  threat,  which  he  held  over  Ritson’s 
head,  about  his  father’s  farm  in  Cumberland,  —  some 
power  that  the  captain  dreaded,  though  he  tried  to 
appear  cheerful,  trusting,  and  indifferent.  At  first 
tyrannical  to  the  men,  Cardew  had  now  begun  to 


The  purser  was  in  his  cabin,  the  twentieth  day 
after  the  Shooting  Star  had  started.  He  was  head  ' 
down  at  his  accounts,  and  the  luminous  green  shade 
over  the  lamp  threw  a  golden  light  upon  rows  of 
figures  and  the  red  lines  that  divided  them.  He 
was  working  silently,  honest,  zealous  fellow  that  he 
was,  when  a  low  tap  came  at  the  cabin-door.  He 
Icajicd  off  his  seat  and  opened  the  door ;  it  was  old 
Thompson,  the  quartermaster,  who  shut  it  after  him 
with  a  suspicious  care. 

“  Well,  Thompson,”  said  the  purser,  looking  up 
with  an  overworked  and  troubled  expression,  “  what 
is  it  ?  ” 

The  quartermaster  sat  down  with  a  hand  on  either  ^ 
knee.  “  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Pennant,  between 
you  and  me,  there ’s  mischief  brewing.” 

“  Thompson,  you ’ve  been  at  the  rum  again,”  smd 
the  amazed  purser,  in  a  reproachful  voice. 

“  No,  Mr.  Pennant,  I  have  n’t ;  no,  1  am  sober  as 
the  day  I  was  bom.  Never  you  mind  how  I  learned 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  There  was  a  time 
when  no  one  dared  accuse  Jack  Thompson  of  eaves¬ 
dropping,  without  getting  an  answer  straight  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  and  quick  too ;  but  now  I ’m  a  poor 
rascal  no  one  cares  for ;  only  fit  to  mend  old  rope 
and  patch  sails,  and  I  can  stoop  now  to  do  things  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  of  once,  even  if  I  had 
done  them,  as  I  did  this,  for  good.” 

There  came  at  this  moment  a  pert  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Harrison,  the  ship’s  boy,  thrust  in  his  head. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  ”  said  the  purser,  in 
his  sharp,  honest  way. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  there ’s  an  ice-fog  coming  on, 
and  Mr.  Caitlew  says  the  men  are  to  have  an  e.\tra 
glass  of  grog  round,  as  there  will  be  extra  watches.” 

“  Did  Captain  Ritson  himself  give  the  order  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Cardew.  Captain ’s  been  up  all 
night,  and  Is  gone  to  lie  down.” 

“  Tell  Mr.  Cardew,  with  my  compliments,  that 
the  captain  told  me  yesterday  never  to  serve  out 
rum  without  his  special  orders.” 

“  Yes,  sir.”  The  boy  left. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Quartermaster,  let  us  know  the  worst 
I  think  —  I  suspect  —  it  is  something  about  our  first 
mate.  This  is  going  to  be  an  unlucky  voyage,  I 
can  see.  Let  us  hear  the  worst  quick,  that  we  may 
do  something  to  stop  the  leak.” 

The  quartermaster,  a  stolid  man,  of  Dutch  tem¬ 
perament,  and  by  no  means  to  be  hurried,  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  spinning  a  yam  over 
the  galley  fire.  “  What  I  heard  the  first  mate  and 
the  ca^nter  talk  about  only  two  hours  ago  was 
this.  The  ice-fog ’s  come  on,  and  the  men  (a  bad 
lot  in  any  weather,  all  but  Davis  and  two  or  three 
more)  are  beginning  to  think  we  ’re  running  dan¬ 
gerously  near  the  ice,  and  that  we  shall  get  nipped. 
The  mate,  when  the  captain  is  away,  encourages 
them  in  this  idea,  and  the  worst  of  them  talk  now 
of  forcing  the  captain  to  steer  more  southward,  so 
as  to  keep  clear  of  the  ice-packs  off  Labrador.” 

The  purser  started,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  indignation. 

“  Belay  there,  Air.  Pennant,”  said  the  quarte^ 
master,  forcing  his  sou’wester  firmer  on  his  head  to 
express  hatn^d  for  the  mate ;  “  that  was  only  the 
first  entry  in  their  log.  Then  they  went  on  to  pro¬ 
pose  sinking  the  ship,  lashing  down  the  captain  and 
those  who  would  n’t  join .  them,  destroying  all  evi¬ 
dence,  and  taking  to  the  boats  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  sight  of  land.” 
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“  But  what  for  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  Why,  for  this.  The  first  mate,  as 
he  let  out,  has  had  the  lading  of  the  vessel.  Well, 
what  did  he  do,  with  the  help  of  some  scoundrel 
fnend  of  his,  a  shipping  agent,  but  remove  two 
thirds  of  the  machinery  from  the  cases,  unknown, 
of  course,  to  Mr.  Blizzard,  and  pile  them  up  with 
old  iron,  unknown  to  the  captain,  who  was  away 
becaase  his  father  was  dying,  and  now  they  want  to 
sink  the  vessel,  and  then  to  go  home  and  sell  the 
plunder.  That ’s  about  the  size  of  it.” 

“  Come  this  moment  and  tell  the  captain  of  this 
scoundrel,”  said  the  purser,  leaping  up  and  locking 
his  desk  resolutely. 

“  Now,  avast  heaving  there,  not  just  yet,  Mr. 
Purser,  bjr  your  leave ;  let  the  thing  ripen  a  little ; 
let  me  pick  up  what  I  can  in  the  fo^sal,  they  don’t 
mind  a  poor  old  beast  like  me.” 

“  What ’s  all  this  ?  ”  cried  a  shrill,  spiteful  voice, 
as  the  door  was  thrust  violently  open.  “  Where  is 
this  purser  fellow  ?  Who  is  it  dares  to  disobey  my 
orders  ?  AVhat  do  you  mean,  purser,  by  not  serv¬ 
ing  out  this  rum  ?  No  skulking  here.  Thompson, 
go  on  deck,  see  all  made  taut  for  the  night,  and  the 
fog-bell  rigged,  or  we  shall  be  run  down  in  this 
cursed  fog.” 

Thompson  slunk  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  purser  did  not  flinch  ;  he  took  his  cap  quietly 
from  its  peg.  “  Mr.  Cardew,”  he  said,  “  I  only 
obeyed  the  eaptiiin’s  orders,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  till  you  take  command  of  the  vessel.  I ’m  go¬ 
ing  on  deck  for  a  smoke  before  I  turn  in.  Good 
night,  sir.” 

The  mate’s  eyes  became  all  at  once  bloodshot  and 
pho^hon*sccnt  with  a  cruel  light. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Pennant,”  he  said ;  “  if  I 
«as  your  captain,  1  ’d  maroon  you  on  an  iceberg 
before  you  were  five  hours  older,  and  I ’d  let  you 
know  first,  with  a  good  bit  of  pickled  rope,  what  it 
was  to  disobey  your  superior  officer.” 

“  Good  night,  sir ;  threatened  men  live  long. 
And  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  ^  lock  up  my 
cabin  ?  Thank  you.” 

With  this  good-humored  defiance  the  purser  ran, 
laughing  and  singing,  up  the  cabin  stairs. 

It  was  Sumlay  morning,  and  the  ice-fog  had  lifted. 
The  vessel  had  met  with  mere  pancake  ice,  loose 
sheets  thin  as  tinsel,  but  nothing  more ;  the  wind 
blew  intensely  cold  as  if  from  ice-fields  of  enormous 
size,  but  no  bergs  had  been  seen,  and  the  captain, 
judging  from  the  ship’s  reckoning,  hoped  still  to 
make  a  swift  and  successful  voyage,  and  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  Quebec  that  season. 

Tlie  men  were  mustered  for  prayers  in  the  state 
cabin.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  file  in, 
two  and  two,  so  trim,  with  their  blue  shirts  tumcil 
back  from  their  big  brown  necks,  their  jaunty-knot- 
ted  black  silk  neckerchiefs  and  their  snowy-white 
trousers ;  the  petty  officers  in  their  best  blue  jackets, 
and  all  so  decorous  and  disciplined,  as  they  took 
their  prescribed  seats. 

Pleasant,  too,  it  was  to  see  the  hardy  captain  in 
that  wild  and  remote  sea  so  calmly  and  gravely 
reading  the  chapter  from  the  Bible  relating  to 
Paul’s  voyage,  with  an  unconscious  commanding- 
officer  air.  If  the  ship-boy  dared  to  cough,  that 
stem,  gray  eye  nailed  him  to  his  seat ;  if  the 
boatswain  shuffled  his  feet,  there  was  a  reprov¬ 
ing  pause  between  the  verses ;  if  even  the  spray 
broke  over  the  hatchway,  the  captain  was  down 
upon  it. 

The  purser  was  the  last  to  leave  the  cabin  when 


the  service  was  over.  As  he  collected  the  Bibles, 
the  captain  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Pennant,”  he  said, 
sitting  sorrowfully  down  at  the  table  with  his  hand 
on  his  telescope,  and  his  large  prayer-book  still  open 
before  him.  “  You  are  an  honest,  faithful  fellow, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  simple  question.  Have 
you  seen  or  heard  anything  lately  that  makes  you 
think  the  first  mate  is  playing  double,  and  exciting 
the  men  to  mutiny  Yes  or  no  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  captain.” 

The  captain  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the  table 
at  this  answer,  but  giving  a  slight,  halfkli.sdainful 
sigh,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and  drank  it,  then 
rose,  shook  the  purser  by  the  hand,  and  looked 
steadily  in  his  face. 

“  Come  up  with  me,  purser,  on  deck,”  he  said, 
“  and  we  will  settle  this  matter  at  once.  Some  one 
has  been  altering  the  vessel’s  course,  I  feel  sure, 
since  the  morning.  If  it  is  the  mate,  I  will  put  him 
in  irons.  If  it  cost  me  my  right  arm,  I  ’ll  keep  him 
in  irons.  I  ’in  a  fool  not  to  have  seen  it  all  before. 
I  was  warned  about  that  man  in  Liverpool.” 

When  the  captain  stood  upon  the  deck,  the  chill, 
white  ice-fog  was  again  bearing  down  fast  on  the 
Shooting  Star.  It  was  bearing  down  with  a  spec¬ 
tral  gloom  that  was  depressing  in  a  sea  known  to  be 
still  half  blocked  with  ieeqiacks.  A  Sabbath  calm 
reigned  over  the  vessel.  The  men  were  lying  down 
by  the  trim  rope  coils,  some  reading,  some  convers¬ 
ing  ;  not  a  plank  but  was  clean  as  a  pink ;  not  a 
bolt-head  or  brass  but  shone  as  well  as  anything 
could  shine  in  that  lurid  light.  The  mate  and  car- 
pienter  were  sitting  near  the  wheel,  looking  at  the 
advancing  fog ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  fo’ksal  were 
some  men  stretched  out  half  asleep. 

The  captain  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  straight 
up  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  looked  at  the  com¬ 
pass. 

“  ^\'^ly,  you’re  steering  south,”  he  said,  quietly, 
“  and  I  told  you  nor’-nor’-west  an  hour  ago.” 

“  I  am  steering  as  the  first  mate  told  me,”  said 
the  fellow,  sullenly.  “  I  can’t  steer  as  every  one 
wants  me.  If  it  was  my  way,  I ’d  ‘  steer  home.’  ” 

The  first  mate,  as  the  man  said  this,  came  up  and 
took  the  wheel  from  him  insolently,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  captain. 

“  Jackson ’s  steering  right,"  he  said. 

“  Right  you  call  it,”  said  the  captain,  storming. 
“I’m  a  plain  man,  and  I  like  plain  dealing.  Mr. 
Cardew,  I  ’vc  had  enough  of  your  lying  tricks  ;  let 
go  the  wheel,  sir,  and  go  to  your  cabin.  Consider 
yourself  under  arrest  for  mutinous  conduct.  Purser, 
you  are  witness ;  take  this  man  down.” 

Cardew  still  refust'd  to  let  go  the  wheel.  With 
the  quickness  of  thought,  the  captain  felled  him 
with  a  blow ;  in  a  moment  the  deck  seemed  alive 
with  shouting  and  leaping  men.  Five  sailors  threw 
themselves  on  the  captain,  three  on  the  purser. 
The  mutiny  had  broken  out  at  last.  A  cruel  yell 
rang  from  stem  to  stern.  All  who  favored  the  cap¬ 
tain  were  in  a  moment,  with  curses  and  cruel  threats, 
overpowered  and  bound  to  the  mast  and  rigging. 

“  Now,  Captain  Ritson,”  said  Cardew,  asTie  rose 
with  a  yellow  face,  down  which  the  blood  streamed, 
and  advanced  to  where  the  captain  stood  bound  and 
pale  with  rage,  “  you  see  I  am  stronger  than  yon 
thought.  If  1  chose,  I  could  at  once  let  you  over¬ 
board  with  a  rope  and  freeze  you  to  death  ;  I  could 
have  you  pelted  with  bottles,  or  put  an  end  to  in 
some  other  agreeable  way;  but  I  shall  spare  you 
now,  to  pay  you  out  better  for  that  blow  and  otheri 
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indijrnities.  Last  night  you  refused  to  join  me  in  as  I  am  informed  by  my  excellent  friend  the  car- 
my  sensible  scheme  for  baffling  the  rascals  who  ex-  penter  here,  almost  exactly  three  hours  after  our 
pose  us  to  danger  and  then  underpay  us.  Now  I  departure.  A  more  pliant  disposition  and  a  more 
will  not  accept  your  partnership.  O,  you  ’re  a  rash,  graceful  concession  to  those  business  arrangements, 
violent  man,  though  you  are  so  pious ;  where ’s  your  in  which  I  solicited  your  coKiperation,  would  have 
Providence  now  V  Come,  my  boys,  leave  these  led  to  very  different  results ;  gentlemen,  that  gun 
fools,  and  get  out  the  wine ;  we  ’ll  have  a  spree  to-  is  from  a  vessel  lying  off  the  ice-field  which  we  are 
night,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  be  on  shore,  and  per-  now  skirting ;  that  vessel  will  take  us  up.  IIow 
haps  starting  again  for  England.  Come,  get  out  about  that  blow  now  ?  We  have  money  enough  to 
this  man’s  brandy.  We’ll  have  a  night  of  it.  It’s  pay  for  our  passage.  Farewell.  Lower  the  boats  | 
cold  enough  for  these  fellows,  ain’t  it  ?  But  it  ’ll  there.  Captain  Ritson,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
make  them  warm  seeing  us  drinking.”  you  a  pleasant  voyage  to  heaven.” 

That  night,  as  the  liquor  went  round,  and  the  Captain  Ritson  made  no  answer  till  the  boats 
songs  circulated  among  the  mutineers  to  tlie  doleful  were  lowered.  “  God  will  avenge  us,  if  it  seemeth  | 
accompaniment  of  the  monotonous  and  funeral  fog-  goo<i  to  him,”  was  the  only  malediction  he  uttered, 
bell,  the  captain  and  seven  friends  lying  bound  Men,  I  thank  God  that  I  still  trust  in  his  mer- 
against  the  frozen  shrouds,  the  vapor  lifted  for  a  ey,  and,  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  am  ready  to 
moment  eastward  and  disclosed  an  aurora  borealis  die.” 

that  lit  up  all  the  horizon  with  a  majestic  fan  of  “  So  am  I,”  said  the  purser,  “  if  I  could  only  first  I 
crimson  and  phosphorescent  light  that  darted  up-  look  up  and  see  that  yellow  rascal  dangling  at  the 
ward  its  keen  rays,  and  throbbed  and  quivered  with  yard-arm.” 

almost  supernatural  splendor.  The  electric  lustre  lit  “  It ’s  all  up  with  us,”  said  the  quartermaster.  “  I 
the  pale  faces  of  the  captain  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  only  wish  the  black  villains  had  given  us  one  noggin 
“  Why,  here  are  the  merry  dancers,”  said  the  first  round  before  they  left.” 
mate,  now  somewhat  excited  by  drinking,  as  he  An  hour  passed,  the  last  sound  of  the  receding 
walked  up  to  the  captain,  and  waved  a  smcAing  hot  boats  had  died  away.  The  sailors  began  to  groan 
glass  of  grog  before  his  face.  “  Why,  I  ’ll  be  hanged  and  lament  their  fate. 

if  they  ain’t  the  blessed  angels  dancing  for  joy  be-  “  Have  you  any  hope  left.  Captain  Ritson,  now  ?” 
cause  you  and  your  brother  saints  will  so  soon  join  said  the  purser,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  “  O  Jenny, 
them.  'What  do  you  think  of  Providence  by  this  Jenny,  my  dear  wife,  I  shall  never  see  you  again.” 
time,  Ritson,  eh  ?  ”  “As  for  my  wife,”  said  the  quartermaster,  “  it ’s 

The  mutineers  put  their  glasses  together,  and  no  great  loss.  I ’m  thinking  more  of  myself.  Oh, 
laughed  hideously  at  this.  those  villains.” 

“  Just  as  I  always  did.  God  watches  us  at  sea  as  “I  have  no  hope,”  said  the  captain, bravely, “ but 
well  as  by  land,”  was  the  captain’s  calm  reply.  I  am  ready  to  die.  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

“  I ’d  rather  even  now  be  bound  here,  than  change  He  will  do  the  best  for  us,  and  he  will  guard  my 
my  conscience  with  yours,  Cardew.  I ’m  a  plain  poor  children.  ’ 

man,  and  I  mean  it  when  I  say  that  it ’s  no  worse  Just  then,  like  a  direct  answer  from  Heaven,  the  | 
dying  here  than  at  home  in  a  feather-bed.  It  is  less  fog  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  sun  shone 
hard  to  part  with  the  world  here.”  through  with  a  cold  yellow  lustre,  showing  the  line  ! 

“  O,  if  you ’re  satisfied,  I  am.  Here,  glasses  round  of  land  for  miles ;  alas !  it  was  not  land,  but  ice-pack, 
to  drink  to  the  Pious  Captain.  All  his  gang  are  miles  of  it,  rising  into  mountainous  bergs,  green  as  ! 
here  but  that  boy,  that  little  devil  Harrison ;  seareh  emerald,  blue  as  sapphire,  golden  as  crpolite,  and  | 
for  him  everywhere,  men  ;  he  mustn’t  be  left;  if  he  stretching  away  into  snow-plains  and  valleys.  Tlie 
is  in  the  hold,  smoke  him  out  with  brimstone ;  never  nearest  cliffs  were  semi-transparent,  and  glistened  j 
mind  if  he  does  n’t  come  out,  he  ’ll  have  his  gruel  if  with  prismatic  colors,  but  in  the  distance  they  j 
you  keep  the  hatches  well  down.”  merged  again  into  cold  clinging  fog.  The  nearest  i 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  with  a  brutal  and  ice  was  about  two  miles  off'.  ! 

disgusting  laugh  ;  and  away  the  men  went  on  their  The  captain  looked  at  his  companions,  and  they  j 
search,  eager  as  boys  for  a  rat-hunt.  at  him,  but  they  did  not  speak,  their  hearts  were  so  j 

An  hour  after,  all  but  the  watch  to  toll  the  fog-  full,  for  the  water  could  be  now  heard  gurgling  and  j 

bell,  the  mutineers  on  board  the  Shooting  Star  were  bubbling  upward  in  the  hold.  j 

sunk  into  a  drunken  and  wallowing  sleep.  Tliat  “ '\Ve  have  two  hours  more  to  live,  and  let  us  | 
night,  from  time  to  time.  Captain  Ritson,  kept  his  spend  it,”  said  the  captain,  bravely,  “  in  preparing  i 
men’s  hearts  up  with  cheerful  words ;  the  cold  was  for  death.  After  all,  it  is  better  than  dying  of  cold  | 
hard  to  bear,  but  they  survived  it.  When  day  and  hunger,  and  it  is  only  the  death  us  sailors  have 
broke,  they  all  united  in  prayer  that  God  would  al-  been  taught  to  expect  at  any  moment.” 
low  them  to  die  soon  and  together.  They  had  sunk  “  I  should  n’t  care  if  it  was  not  for  my  poor  old  1 
into  a  torpid  semi-sleep,  when  the  sound  of  a  gun  mother,”  said  one  of  the  sailors,  “  but  now  she  ’ll  j 
through  the  fog,  in  the  distance,  aroused  them.  At  have  to  go  on  the  parish.  O,  it’s  hard,  bitter  hard.”  i 
the  same  moment,  the  loud  taunting  voice  of  the  “  Fie,  man,”  saiu  the  captain,  with  his  unquench-  ' 
mate  awoke  the  bound  men  to  a  sense  of  their  mis-  able  courage,  “have  I  not  my  children,  and  the 
ery  and  despair.  purser  his  wife.  What  must  be,  must  be,  — liear  it 

“  Good  morning.  Captain  Ktson,”  said  the  mate,  like  a  man.” 

“Lord,  lads,  how  chopfallen  that  smart  fellow  the  At  that  moment  a  shrewd  boyish  face  showed  it- 
purser  is,  and  look  at  those  A.B.  sailors,  who  used  self  round  the  comer  of  the  cabin  stairs,  and  the 
to  sneer  at  you,  and  call  you  skulkers,  loafers,  and  next  instant  up  leaped  and  danced  Harrison,  the 
Liverpool  dregs.  How  our  fat  friend  the  quarter-  ship’s  boy,  with  a  sharp  carving  knife  in  his  hand, 
master  must  miss  his  gre^ ;  hard,  is  n’t  it  ?  Captain  He  capered  for  joy  round  the  captain,  and  was 
Ritson,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  (lower  hailed  with  a  tremendoos  shout  of  delight  and  wel- 
the  two  boats  there,  quick,  men,  and  stave  the  third)  come  as  he  released  the  men  one  by  one,  beginning 
that  we  are  about  to  leave  this  ship,  which  will  sink,  with  his  master. 
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“  They  thought  I  was  in  the  hold,”  he  said,  “  did 
n’t  they  ?  but  I  was  hiding  under  the  captain’s  sofa 
all  the  time,  and  there  1  lay  till  I  was  sure  they 
were  gone.  The  vessel’s  filling  fast.  Captain  Rit- 
son ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Hurrah  !  ” 

“  It  is  quite  true,”  said  the  purser,  as  he  returned 
fium  below  with  the  captain.  “  We  have  one  hour, 
no  more,  to  rig  a  raft  in,  so  to  it,  my  lads,  with  a 
will.  The  leak ’s  too  far  gone,  and  we ’ve  not  hands 
enough  to  make  the  pumps  tell  on  it.” 

The  men  were  shaking  hands  all  round,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  joy  at  their  escape. 

“  Come,  men,  enough  of  that.  I ’m  a  plain  man, 
and  what  1  say  I  mean,”  said  the  captain,  already 
himself.  “  We  ’re  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  so  don’t 
holler.  Come,  set  to  at  the  raft,  and  get  all  the 
biscuits  and  junk  those  villains  have  left.  I  shall  be 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  wessel.  I  sha’n’t  leave  her 
at  all  till  she  begins  to  settle  down.  Purser,  get 
some  sails  for  tents.  Quartermaster,  you  look  to 
the  grub.  Harrison,  you  collect  the  spars  for  the 
men ;  Davis,  you  see  the  work  is  strong  and  sure. 
It  is  n’t  the  coast  I  should  choose  to  land  on ;  but 
any  port  in  a  storm,  you  know ;  and,  purser,  you 
get  two  or  three  muskets  and  some  powder  and 
riiot.  We  may  have  to  live  on  sea-birds  for  a  day 
or  two,  till  God  sends  us  deliverance,  death,  or  a 
ship ;  that  is  our  alternative.  Come,  to  work.” 

The  raft  was  made  in  no  time.  But  the  stores 
proved  scanty.  Tlie  scoundrel  mate  had  thrown 
overboard,  spoiled,  or  carried  off  all  but  three  days’ 

E vision  of  meat,  biscuit,  and  rum.  The  captain 
almost  to  be  forced  from  the  vessel.  They  had 
not  got  half  a  mile  away  when  the  great  ice-pack 
closed  upon  it,  just  as  she  was  sinking.  As  the 
Shooting  Star  slowly  settled  down.  Captain  Ritson 
took  oil  his  cap  and  stood  for  a  moment  bare¬ 
headed. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  goes  as  good  a  wessel  as  ever 
passed  the  Mersey  lights ;  as  long  as  she  floated 
she ’d  have  done  Messrs.  David  and  Blizzard 
credit.”  , 

“  Good  by,  old  Shooting  Star,”  said  the  men. 
“  If  ever  a  man  deserved  the  gallows,  it ’s  that  first 
mate  of  ours.” 

The  raft  reached  the  shore  safely. 

“  I  take  possession  of  this  ’ere  floating  pack,”  said 
the  captain,  good-humoredly,  to  keep  up  the  men’s 

Sirits,  as  he  leaped  on  the  ice,  “  in  the  name  of  her 
essed  Majesty,  and  I  beg  to  christen  it  Ritson’s 
Island,  if  it  is  an  island ;  but  if  it  is  joined  on  to  the 
mainland,  we  ’ll  wait  and  see  what  the  mainland  is. 
I  wonder  if  there  are  many  bears,  or  puffins,  or 
white  foxes,  on  it  And  now  let’s  rig  the  tents, 
and  then  we’ll  measure  out  the  food.” 

The  next  day  brought  no  hope.  The  pack  proved 
to  be  of  enormous  size,  and  a  deep  ice-fog  prevented 
its  complete  exploration.  The  food  was  fast  de¬ 
creasing.  The  few  penguins  on  the  pack  would  not 
come  within  shot.  Once  they  saw  a  white  bear,  but 
it  dived,  and  appeared  no  more.  The  men’s  hearts 
began  to  sink ;  half  the  spars  had  been  used  up  for 
the  fires ;  one  day  more  and  the  fuel  would  be  gone ; 
the  rum  gone ;  the  meat  gone.  Frost  and  starvation 
awaited  them.  There  were  now  murmurs.  Once 
the  captain  came  on  two  of  the  sailors  who  were 
crying  like  children ;  another  time  he  observed  the 
men’s  fierce  and  hungry  looks,  as  they  watched  the 
quartermaster  cowering  under  the  tent,  and  he 
knew  too  well  what  those  savage  fires  in  their  hol¬ 
low  eyes  indicated. 

**11^  must  come  to  the  casting  of  lots  for  one  of 
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us,”  he  heard  them  whisper.  “  Every  hour  we  can 
pull  on  gets  us  more  chance  of  a  ship.” 

The  next  day  the  purser  shot  two  penguins,  and  ' 
ate  greedily  of  the  nauseous  flesh.  The  fourth  day 
the  provisions  were  exhausted  at  the  first  meal. 
Then  Captain  Ritson  stood  up,  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  for  ne  had  all  this  time  kept  watch  at  night 
like  the  other  men,  and  shared  every  labor  and  pri¬ 
vation.  The  quartermaster  was  lamenting  his  fate.  I 

“  If  this  voyage  had  only  turned  out  well,”  he 
said,  “  I  might  have  got  a  ship  again ;  for  the  firm  I 
promised  me  a  ship  again  if  I  only  kept  from  drink  | 
and  did  my  duty ;  and  this  time  I  have  done  it  by  ' 
them,  and  I  should  have  saved  the  vessel  if  it  had 
n’t  been  for  this  mutiny.” 

Captain  Ritson  began,  — 

“  Mr.  Quartermaster,  silence.  Tliis  is  no  time  for 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  I  don’t  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  for  you  ’re  an  honest  man,  though  you  some¬ 
times  rather  overdid  the  grog.  I ’m  a  plain  man,  and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  and  what  I  say  is  this,  —  here 
we  are,  and  we  don’t  know  whether  it  is  berg  or 
mainland,  and  no  food  left,  —  not  a  crumb.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  hear  the  bear  growl,  and 
the  fox  yelp ;  but  if  we  can’t  shoot  them,  that  won’t 
help  us  much.  We  must  spend  all  to-day  in  trying 
for  the  mainland;  if  we  find  the  sea  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  we  must  then  turn  back,  commit  ourselves  to 
God,  who  directs  all  things  in  the  heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  (you  all  heard  me  read  that 
on  Sunday,  and  I  need  n’t  repeat  it),  and  take  to 
the  raft,  whatever  happens.  But  there ’s  one  thing 
I  have  to  say,  as  a  plain  man,  and  that  is,  —  if  any 
coward  here  dares  even  whisper  the  word  ‘  canni¬ 
balism,’  I  ’ll  shoot  him  dead  with  this  gun  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  mean  to  hold  day  and  night.  We  I 

are  Christian  men,  mind ;  and  no  misery  shall  make  | 

wild  beasts  of  us,  while  I  am  a  live  captain,  —  so 
mind  that.” 

The  exploration  destroyed  the  men’s  last  hope. 

The  mile’s  painful  march  only  served  to  prove  that 
wide  traete  of  sea,  full  of  shaking  ice,  lay  between 
the  pack  and  the  shore. 

“  I  see  something  ahead  like  a  man’s  body,”  said 
the  purser,  who  had  volunteered  to  climb  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  report  if  any  vessel  could  be  discerned. 

“  It  is  partly  covered  with  snow,  and  it  lies  on  the 
.  edge  of  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice.” 

The  party  instantly  made  for  it.  Harrison,  being 
light  of  foot,  was  the  first  to  reach  it,  and  to  shout,  — 

“  O  captain  1  captain !  come  here  !  it ’s  Phillips, 
the  carpenter,  that  went  away  with  the  mate.” 

And  so  it  was.  They  all  recognized  the  hard  bad 
face.  An  empty  bottle  lay  by  the  bwly. 

“  I  see  it  all,”  said  the  captain.  “  He  got  drunk, 
he  lagged  behind,  and  they  lost  him  in  the  fog. 
Some  vessel  has  taken  them  off.” 

“  I  wish  it  had  been  the  mate,”  said  the  purser. 

As  be  spoke,  a  buge  black  bead  emerged  for  a 
moment  from  the  water,  and  all  the  men  fell  back 
and  cried  it  was  the  Devil  come  for  the  carpenter. 

“  Nonsense,  you  flock  of  geese,”  said  the  captain ; 

“  it  was  only  a  black  seal.  I  only  wish  he  ’<!  show 
again,  and  we ’d  have  a  shot  at  him ;  he ’d  keep  us 
for  two  days.  Now  then,  push  on,  for  we  must  get 
on  the  raft  and  into  the  open  sea  before  dark,  and 
the  Lord  guide  and  help  us.” 

Slowly  and  silently  the  melancholy  band,  with 
only  two  sound-hearted  men  left  among  them,  the 
captain  and  the  purser,  ascended  the  last  snow  hill 
leading  to  the  shore,  where  the  raft  and  the  tents 
had  been  left  six  hours  before.  The  sun,  a  globe  of 
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crimson  fire,  was  setting  behind  banks  of  gray  and 
ominous  mist  Two  of  the  men  were  now  frost¬ 
bitten  in  the  cheeks,  and  lay  down  to  be  rubbed 
with  snow  by  their  companions. 

The  captain  strode  forward  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  seen  by  them  all 
striding  forward  till  he  reached  the  summit,  but 
slowly  now,  for  that  giant  of  a  man  was  faint  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  The  men  sat  down  waiting  for 
him  to  return,  and  rubbing  themselves  with  snow. 
He  returned  slower  than  he  had  ascended,  feeble 
and  silent.  He  did  not  look  his  companions  straight 
in  the  face,  but  wrung  his  hands,  pulled  his  sou’¬ 
wester  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  down  by  the  tired  men. 
Then  he  rose  gravely,  with  his  old  impregnable 
courage,  and  said, — 

“  Men,  I  bring  you  bad  news ;  but  bear  it  like 
Christians.  It ’s  all  sent  for  a  goo<l  purpose.  Our 
raft  has  been  carried  off  by  a  flow  of  drift  ice.  We 
have  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  I ’m  a  plain  man, 
and  mean  what  I  say.  Let  us  die  with  a  good  heart, 
and  without  repining.  It  is  not  our  own  fault  as  to 
this.” 

Two  of  the  men  uttered  yells  of  despair,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  ;  the  rest  seemed  to 
actually  grow  smaller,  and  shrink  together  in  their 
hopeless  despair.  The  purser  rocked  to  and  fro, 
holding  his  head  between  hb  hands.  The  quarter¬ 
master  shook  with  the  cold,  and  turned  purple  with 
fear.  The  boy  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

“Come,  men,  let  us  light  a  fire,”  said  Captain 
Ritson.  “  We  are  not  women.  Let  us  collect  any 
remaining  wood,  and,  having  prayed  together  and 
committed  ourselves  into  His  hands  (the  captain 
took  off  his  hat  and  looked  upwards),  let  us  sleep, 
and  in  that  sleep,  if  it  is  His  will,  death  will  take 
us.” 

But  nothing  could  rouse  them  now.  Tlie  purser, 
and  the  purser  only,  had  strength  enough  left  to 
collect  the  few  pieces  of  driftwood  outside  the  tents. 
It  was  like  digging  one’s  own  grave,  as  the  night 
began  to  fall,  and  shut  out  the  white  cliffs  and  deso¬ 
late  tracts  of  ice. 

“  Light  it.  Pennant,”  said  the  captain,  “  while  we 
kneel  round  and  commit  ourselves  to  Him  who 
never  leaves  the  helm,  though  he  may  seem  to  some¬ 
times  when  the  storm  hides  Him.” 

The  fire  crackled  and  spluttered  ;  then  it  rose  in 
a  thin  wavering  flame. 

“  Before  this  is  burnt  out,  messmates,  we  shall 
have  started  on  another  voyage,  and  pray  God  we 
get  safely  to  port.  Now,  tlien,  load  all  the  muskets, 
and  fire  them  at  the  third  signal  I  give.  If  there  is 
any  vessel  within  two  miles  off  the  pack,  they  may 
perhaps  hear  us.  One,  two,  three.” 

The  discharge  of  the  five  guns  broke  the  ghastly 
stillness  with  a  crashing  explosion,  which  seemed  to 
rebound  and  spread  from  cliff  to  cliff  till  it  faded  far 
away  in  the  northern  solitudes,  where  death  only 
reigned  in  eternal  silence,  and  amid  eternal  snow. 

“  There  goes  our  last  hope,”  said  the  captain ; 
“but  I  am  thankful  I  can  still  say.  His  will  be  done; 
and  I  trust  my  children  to  His  mercy.” 

“  My  wife  don’t  need  much  prajdng  for,”  said  the 
quartermaster.  “  She  ’ll  fight  her  way,  I  bet.” 

Just  then  the  purser,  who  had  been  staring  at  the 
horizon,  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom  to  the  right, 
leaped  on  his  feet,  shouted,  screamed,  cried,  em¬ 
braced  the  captain,  and  danced  and  flung  up  his 
hat. 

Every  one  turned  round  and  looked  where  he 
was  looking.  There  they  saw  a  light  sparkle,  and 


then  a  red  light  blaze  up,  and  then  a  rocket  mount 
in  a  long  tail  of  fire  till  it  discharged  a  nosegay  of 
colored  stars.  It  was  a  ship  answering  their  light 
Then  came  the  booming  sound  of  a  ship’s  gun.  It 
was  a  vessel  lying  off  the  pack,  and  they  were 
saved. 

An  hour’s  walk  (they  were  all  strong  enough 
now)  brought  the  captain  and  his  men  to  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  side.  The  ship  was  only  three  miles  off  along 
the  shore,  but  the  fog  had  hidden  it  from  them  when 
they  had  returned  to  lay  down  and  die. 

As  honest  rough  hands  pressed  theirs,  and  helped 
them  up  the  vessel’s  side,  and  honest  brown  faces 
smiled  welcome,  and  food  was  held  out,  and  thirty 
sailors  at  once  broke  into  a  cheer  that  scared  the 
wolves  on  the  opposite  shore.  Captain  Kitson  said,— 

“  Thank  God,  friends,  for  this  kindness.  I ’m  a 
plain  man,  and  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  but  my  heart ’s 
too  full  now  to  tell  you  all  I  feel.  Purser,  I  did  lose 
hope  just  now,  when  I  saw  the  raft  carried  away.” 

One  autumn  afternoon,  four  months  later,  three 
men  entered  Mr.  Blizzard’s  office  and  inquired  for 
that  gentleman. 

“  He  is  engaged  just  now,”  said  a  new  clerk  (the 
rest  had  left^,  and  pointing  to  an  inner  glass  door 
that  stood  apar.  “  EngiOged  with  Captain  Cardew, 
of  the  Morning  Star  ;  he  sails  to-morrow  for  Belize. 
Take  seats.” 

“  The  muffled-up  sailor-looking  men  took  seats 
near  the  half-open  door,  through  which  came  low 
words  of  talk. 

“  Ritson  was  too  reckless,”  said  a  disagreeable 
voice,  “  and  quite  lost  his  head  in  danger.” 

“  No  doubt,”  said  another  voice.  “  Take  another 
glass  of  sherry,  captain.  Do  you  like  a  dry  wine?” 

“  The  purser,  too,  was  not  very  honest,  I  fear,  and 
very  careless  about  the  stores.  By  the  by,  did  I 
ever  tell  you  about  that  drunken  quarterma.ster, 
Thompson,  losing  that  ship  of  yours,  the  Red  Star, 
off  the  Malabar  coast.  He  had.  just  returned  from 
Quebec,  so  Pennant  told  me,  who  sailed  with  him. 
He  had  been  sotting  at  Quebec,  and  when  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  ready  to  start,  he  said  he  wouldn’t  go. 
They  found  him  obstinate  drunk.  Will  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  he  remained  drunk  the  whole  voyage  till 
they  came  and  told  him  he  was  near  Glasgow. 
Then  he  leaped  up,  shaved  himself,  put  on  his  best 
coat  and  a  white  tie,  and  went  on  shore  to  see  our 
agents,  old  Falconer  and  Johnson,  fresh  as  paint. 
Ha !  ha !  ” 

Tlie  other  voice  laughed  too.  It  was  Mr.  Bliz- 
zaril,  from  his  throne  of  large  capital ;  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  about  to  replace  a  ledger,  and  consult  the  al¬ 
manac,  as  he  had  done  that  afternoon  four  months 
before. 

“  You  must  make  a  better  voyage  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  than  Captain  Ritson  did  with  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  vessel,”  said  Mr.  Blizzard.  “  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  the  sherry.” 

But  Cardew  never  drank  that  glass  of  sherry,  for 
the  door  just  then  bursting  open,  dashed  the  glass  to 
pieces  in  his  hand,  and  Captain  Ritson  seized  him 
by  the  throat. 

“  I ’m  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Blizzard,  sir,”  he  said, 
“  and  I  mean  what  I  say ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
mutinous,  thieving,  lying,  false,  shark -hearted  scoun¬ 
drel,  it  is  this  man  who  sunk  the  Shooting  Star,  and 
left  me,  and  the"  purser,  and  six  more  of  us,  to  die 
off  Labrador  on  the  ice-pack.  Purser,  bring  in  that 
policeman,  and  we  ’ll  have  justice  done  1  ” 

At  the  next  assizes,  Cardew  was  sentenced  to 
nine  years’  transportation  for  frauds  on  the  bouse  of 
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David  and  Blizzard,  and  for  conspiring  to  sink  the 
Sbooting  Star,  and  part  of  her  crew,  oil'  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  Liverpool  paper,  a  few  months  ago, 
mentioned  that  a  bushranger  of  the  same  name  had 
been  shot  in  an  encounter  with  the  mounted  police. 
As  the  name  is  not  a  common  one,  the  bushranger 
and  the  mate  were  probably  the  same  persons. 

The  firm  tried  the  quartermaster  with  another 
vessel,  and  he  acquitted  himself  well ;  and  as  for 
Ritson,  he  is  now  the  most  respected  captain  in 
their  service. 
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Scores,  nay  hundreds  of  volumes,  have  been 
gathered  upon  the  oddities  of  character  which  man- 
tod,  in  all  ages,  have  presented  to  the  observant 
writer  who  loves  to  “  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.”  Vol¬ 
taire  has  said,  “  Every  country  has  its  foolish  no¬ 
tions . Let  us  not  laugh  at  any  people  ” ;  but  it 

would  be  diflicult  to  find  any  age  which  has  not  its 
cariosities  of  character  to  be  laughed  at  and  turned 
to  still  better  account ;  lor,  of  whatever  period  we 
write,  something  m.ay  be  done  in  the  way  of  ridicule 
towards  turning  the  popular  opinion.  Diogenes 
owes  much  of  his  celebrity  to  his  contempt  of  com¬ 
fort,  by  living  in  a  tub,  and  his  oddity  of  manner. 
Orator  Henley  preached  from  his  “  gilt  tub,”  in 
Clare  Market,  and  thus  earned  commemoration  in 
the  Dunciad :  — 

“  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy  strain, 

While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preach  in  vain; 

0,  worthy  thou  of  Egypt’s  wise  abodes, 

A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods ! 

Bat  Fate  with  butchers  pl.aced  thy  priestly  stall. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  haul.” 

Eccentricity  h.as  its  badge  and  characteristics  by 
which  it  gains  distinction  and  notoriety,  and  which, 
in  some  ca.scs,  serve  as  a  lure  to  real  e.vccllenee. 
The  preaching  of  Rowland  Hill  is  allowed  to  have 
been  excellent ;  but  his  great  popularity  Wiis  won 
by  his  eccentric  manner,  and  the  nftny  piquant 
anectlotes  and  witticisms,  and  sallies  of  humor  un¬ 
orthodox,  with  which,  during  his  long  ministry,  he 
interlarded  his  sermons.  However,  he  thought  the 
end  justified  the  means ;  and  certain  it  is  that  it 
drew  very  large  congregations.  The  personal  al¬ 
lusions  to  his  wife,  which  Rowland  Hill  is  related  to 
have  used  in  the  juilpit,  were,  however,  fictions, 
and  at  which  Hill  expressed  great  indignation.  “  It 
is  an  abominable  untruth,”  he  would  exclaim  ;  “  de¬ 
rogatory  to  my  character  as  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  They  would  make  me  out  a  bear.” 

The  success  of  Edward  Irving,  the  popular  min¬ 
ister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church  in  London,  was 
of  a  more  mixed  ch.aracter.  His  sermons  were  not 
liked  at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Dr.  Chalmers  that  Irving  became  popular. 
But  he  was  turned  out  of  his  church,  and  treated  as 
»  madman,  and  he  died  an  outcast  heretic.  “  There 
was  no  harm  in  the  man,”  says  a  contemporary, 
“  and  what  errors  he  entertained,  or  extravagances 
he  allowed,  in  connection  with  supposed  miraculous 
gills,  were  certain,  in  due  time,  to  burn  themselves 
out.  It  was  not  so  much  the  error  of  his  doctrine, 
as  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  the  torrent  of  his 
eloquence,  his  superlative  want  of  tact,  that  pro¬ 
voked  his  enemies  and  frightened  his  friends.  The 
strength  of  his  faith  was  wonderful.  Once,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  late  at 
night,  he  went  forth,  but  presently  returned,  and 
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beckoned  one  of  his  friends  to  accompany  him.  The 
reason  was,  that  he  really  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  held  to  the  promise,  ‘If  two  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  ye 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done.’  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  two  should  go  to  the  sick  man.  also, 
he  had  a  child  that  died  in  infancy,  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  ‘words  of  godliness  to 
nourish  the  faith  that  was  in  him’ ;  and  Irving  adds, 
that  ‘  the  patient  heed  of  the  child  was  wonderful.’ 
He  really  believed  that  the  infant,  by  some  incom¬ 
prehensible  process,  could  group  what  he  was  saying, 
and  profit  by  it.  His  love  for  children  verged  upon 
eccentricity ;  and  he,  a  man  of  mark  in  London  at 
that  time,  might  be  seen,  day  by  day,  stalking 
along  the  streets  of  Pentonville  of  an  aliernoon,  his 
wife  by  his  side,  and  his  babjr  in  his  anns.” 

No  great  cause  was  ever  inaugurated  with  more 
eccentric  or  more  genuine  fervor  than  the  advocacy 
of  temjierance  principles  by  Father  Mathew,  the 
Capuchin  friar.  “  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God !” 
said  the  Father,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  when 
he  pledged  his  name  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  together  with  the  Protestant  priest,  Charles 
Duncombe,  the  Unitarian  philanthropist,  Richard 
Dowden,  and  the  stout  Quaker,  William  Martin, 
publicly  inaugurated  a  movement  at  Cork  destined 
in  a  few  years  to  count  its  converts  by  millions,  and 
to  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  the  English  language 
was  spoken.  In  this  good  work,  the  habitually  im¬ 
pulsive  temperament  of  the  Irish  was  acted  upon 
for  the  purest  and  most  beneficial  of  purposes ;  and 
one  element  of  its  success  lay  in  the  unselfishness  of 
the  Father,  who  was  himself  a  serious  sufi'erer  by 
the  results  of  his  philanthropic  exertions.  A  distil¬ 
lery  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  his  family, 
and  from  which  he  himself  derived  a  large  income, 
was  shut  up  in  consequence  of  the  disuse  of  whiskey 
among  the  lower  orders,  occasioned  by  his  preach¬ 
ing.  But  his  “  Riverance  ”  was  most  unscrupulously 
tyrannized  over  by  his  servant  John,  a  wizened  old 
bachelor,  with  a  red  nose,  privately  nourished  by 
Bacchus ;  and  he  was  only  checke<l  in  his  evil  do¬ 
ings  when  the  Father,  more  exasperated  than  usual, 
exclaimed,  “  John,  if  you  go  on  m  this  way,  I  must 
certainly  leave  this  house.”  On  one  occasion  there 
was  a  frightful  snmek  of  whiskey  pervading  the  pure 
element  which  graced  the  board,  which  he  accounted 
for  by  saying  he  had  placed  the  forbidden  liquid, 
with  which  he  “  cleaned  his  tins,”  in  the  jug  by 
mistake. 

The  temperance  cause  prospered ;  but  Father 
Mathew,  through  his  eccentric  love  of  giving,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which  ever  kept 
him  in  thraldom.  The  hour  of  his  deepest  bitter¬ 
ness  was  when,  while  publicly  administering  the 
pledge  in  Dublin,  he  was  arrested  for  the  b^ance 
of  an  account  due  to  a  medal  manufacturer;  the 
bailitr  to  whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneeling 
down  among  the  crowd,  asking  his  blessing,  and 
then  quietly  showing  him  the  writ.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his 
admirable  “  Life  of  Father  Mathew,”  who,  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  at  a  large  party,  attempted 
to  make  a  convert  of  Lonl  Brougham,  who  resisted, 
good-humoredly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbor.  “  I  drink  very  little  wine,” 
said  Lord  Brougham;  “only  half  a  glass  at  lun¬ 
cheon,  and  two  half-glasses  at  dinner ;  and  though 
my  medical  adviser  told  me  I  should  increase  the 
quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so.”  “  They  are  wrong, 
my  lord,  for  advising  you  to  increase  the  quantity. 
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and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you 
do  ;  but  I  have  my  hopes  of  you.”  And  so,  after  a 
pleasant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  lord, 
Father  Mathew  invested  his  lordship  with  the  silver 
medal  and  ribbon,  the  insignia  and  collar  of  the 
Onler  of  the  Bath.  “  Then  I  will  keep  it,”  said 
Lord  Brougham,  “  and  take  it  to  the  House,  where 

I  sh.all  be  sure  to  meet  the  old  Lord - ,  the  worse 

of  liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on  him.”  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  for,  on  meeting  the 
veteran  peer,  he  said,  “  Lord - ,  I  have  a  pres¬ 

ent  from  Father  Mathew  for  you,”  and  passed  the 
ribbon  quietly  over  his  neck.  “  Then  I  ’ll  tell  you 

what  it  IS,  Brougham,  by - ,  I  will  keep  sober  for 

this  day,”  said  his  lordship,  who  kept  his  word,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  emblems  set  up  in  our 
time  was  the  wood-eut  of  a  gridiron,  which  for 
many  years  headed  the  Political  Register  of  William 
Cobbett,  as  a  sign  of  the  political  martjTdom  which 
he  avowed  he  was  prepared  to  undergo,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  He  often  threatened  to  set  up  an 
iron  gridiron  over  his  publishing  office  in  Bolt  Court 
and  Fleet  Street,  but  did  not  carry  his  threat  into 
execution.  The  gridiron  will  be  recollected  as  one 
of  the  emblems  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  sec  it  as  a 
large  gilt  vane  of  one  of  the  city  churches  dedicated 
to  the  saint.  As  he  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron  for 
refusing  to  give  up  the  treasures  of  the  church  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  so  Cobbett  vowed  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  broiled  upon  a  gridiron,  in  his  Register, 
dated  Ixing  Island,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1819, 
wherein  he  wrote  the  well-known  prophecy  on  Peel’s 
Cash  Payment  Bill  of  that  year  as  follows :  “  I, 
William  Cobbett,  assert  that  to  carry  their  Bill  into 
effect  is  impossible ;  and  I  sjijr  that  if  this  Bill  be 
carried  into  full  effect,  I  will  give  Castlereagh  leave 
to  lay  me  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  me  alive,  while 
Sidiiiouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Canning  stand  by 
and  laugh  at  my  groans.” 

On  the  hoisting  of  the  gridiron  in  triumph,  he  wrote 
and  published  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement :  “  Peel’s  Bill,  together  with  the 
law  about  small  notes,  which  last  were  in  force  when 
Peel’s  Bill  was  passed,  —  these  laws,  all  taken  to¬ 
gether,  if  they  had  gone  into  effect,  would  have  jnit 
an  end  to  all  small  notes  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1823  ;  but  to  precede  this  blowing-up  of  the  wliole 
of  the  funding  system,  an  act  was  passed,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1822,  to  prevent  these  laws,  and  es- 
peciallv  that  part  of  Peel’s  Bill  which  put  an  enil  to 
small  bank  of  England  notes,  from  going  into  full 
effect ;  thus  the  system  received  a  respite,  but  thus 
did  the  Parliament  fulfil  the  above  prophecy  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819.” 

A  large  sign  gridiron  was  actu.ally  ma<le  for  Mr. 
Cobbett.  It  was  of  dimensions  sufficient  for  him  to 
have  lain  thereon  (he  was  si.x  feet  liigh) ;  the  im¬ 
plement  was  gilt,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
displayed  in  the  office  window  in  Fleet  Street ;  but 
it  was  never  hoisted  outside  the  office.  It  was  long 
to  be  seen  on  the  gable  end  of  a  building  next  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  house  at  Kensington.  Cobbett  possessed 
extraordinarjr  native  vigor  of  mind  ;  but  every  por¬ 
tion  of  his  history  is  marked  by  strange  blunders. 
Shakespeare,  the  British  Museum,  antiquity,  poster¬ 
ity,  America,  France,  Germany,  are,  one  and  all, 
either  wholly  indifferent  to  him,  or  the  objects  of  his 
bitter  contempt  He  absurdly  designated  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  a  “  bundle  of  deiid  insects.”  When  he 
had  a  subject  that  suited  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
handled  it,  not  as  an  accomplished  writer,  but  “  with 


the  perfect  and  inimitable  art  with  which  a  do<» 
picks  a  bone.” 

Eccentricity  in  men  of  science  is  not  rare.  The 
Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  who  demonstrated,  in  1781, 
the  composition  of  water,  was  a  remarkable  instance. 
He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  electrician, 
astronomer,  meteorologist,  geologist,  and  as  a  chem¬ 
ist  shot  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
was  a  sort  of  methodical  recluse,  and  an  enonuoia 
fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle  did  little  to  change  his 
habits.  His  shyness  and  aversion  to  society  Iw- 
dered  on  disease.  To  be  looked  at  or  addivssed  by  a 
stranger  seemed  to  give  him  positive  pain,  when  he 
would  dart  aw.ay  as  if  hurt.  At  Sir  Jase])Ii  Banks’s 
soirees  he  wouhl  stand  for  a  long  time  on  the  land¬ 
ing,  afraid  to  face  the  company.  At  one  of  these 
parties  the  titles  and  qualifications  of  Cavendish 
were  formally  recited  when  he  was  intitMluced  to  an 
Austrian  gentleman.  The  Austrian  became  com¬ 
plimentary,  saying  his  chief  reason  fiir  coming  to 
London  was  to  see  and  converse  with  Cavendish,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  philosophers  that  ever  existed.  Cav¬ 
endish  answered  not  a  word,  but  stood  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  abashed,  and  in  misery.  At  last, 
seeing  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  he  flew  to  the  door, 
nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  his  carriage  and 
drove  directly  home.  Any  attempt  to  draw  him 
into  conversation  was  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  Dr. 
Wollaston’s  recipe  for  treating  with  him  usually  an¬ 
swered  best :  “  The  way  to  talk  to  Cavendish  Is, 
never  to  look  at  him,  but  to  talk  as  if  it  were  into  a 
vacancy',  and  then  it  is  not  unlikely  you  may  set 
him  going.” 

Among  the  anecdotes  which  floated  about  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  Cavendish,  the  club  Croesus,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  Club  with  only  money 
enough  in  his  jiocket  to  pay  for  his  dinner ;  th.at  he 
declined  taking  tavern  soup,  picked  his  teeth  with  a 
fork,  invariably  hung  his  hat  upon  the  same  peg,  and 
always  stuck  his  cane  in  his  right  boot.  More 
apoeryplial  is  the  anecdote  that  one  evening  Caven¬ 
dish  observed  a  pretty  girl  looking  out  from  an  up 
jier  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  watch¬ 
ing  the  philosophers  at  dinner.  She  attracted 
notice,  and  one  by  one  they  got  up,  and  mastered 
round  the  window  to  admire  the  fair  one.  Caven¬ 
dish,  who  thought  they  were  looking  at  the  moon, 
bustled  up  to  them  in  his  o<ld  way,  and  when  he 
saw  the  real  object  of  attraction,  turned  away  with 
intense  disgust,  and  grunted  out  “  Pshaw  !  ”  the 
more  amorous  conduct  of  his  brother  philosophers 
having  horrified  the  wom.an-hating  Cavendish. 

If  men  were  a  trouble  to  him,  women  were  his 
abhorrence.  With  his  housekeeper  he  generally 
communicated  with  notes  depasited  on  the  hall-table. 
He  would  never  sec  a  female  servant ;  and  if  an 
unlueky  maid  showed  herself,  she  was  instantly  dis¬ 
missed.  To  prevent  inevitable  encounters,  he  had  a 
second  staircase  erected  in  his  villa  at  Clapham.  In 
all  his  habits  he  was  punctiliously  regular,  even  to 
his  hanging  his  hat  upon  the  same  peg.  From  an 
unvarying  walk  he  was,  however,  driven  b^  being 
gared  at.  Two  ladies  led  a  gentleman  on  his  track, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  sight  of  the  philop 
opher.  As  he  was  getting  over  a  stile  he  saw,  to  his 
horror,  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  path  again.  That  he  was  not  quite 
merciless  to  the  sex,  was  proved  by  his  saving  a 
lady  from  the  pursuit  of  a  mad  cow. 

Cavendish’s  town-house  was  near  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  at  the  corner  of  Gower  Street  and  Montague 
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Place.  Few  visitors  were  admitted,  and  those  who 
crossed  the  threshold  reported  that  books  and  appa¬ 
ratus  were  its  chief  furniture.  He  collected  a  large 
library  of  scientific  books,  hired  a  house  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  kept  a  libranan. 
^en  he  wanted  one  of  his  own  books,  he  went 
there  as  to  a  circulating  library,  and  left  a  formal 
receipt  for  whatever  he  took  away.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  villa  at  Clapham  was  occupied  as  work¬ 
shops;  the  upper  ropms  were  an  observatory,  the 
drawing-room  was  a  laboratory.  On  the  lawn  was 
a  wooden  stage,  from  which  access  could  be  had  to 
a  large  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  Cavendish,  in  the 
course  of  his  astronomical  and  meteorological  ob¬ 
servations,  and  electrical  experiments,  occasionally 
ascended.  His  apparatus  was  roughly  constructed, 
but  was  always  exact  and  accurate. 

His  household  was  strangely  managed.  He  re- 
■  ceived  but  little  company,  and  the  few  guests  were 
treated  on  all  occasions  to  the  same  fare,  —  a  leg  of 
mutton.  One  day,  four  scientific  friends  were  to 
dine  with  him ;  when  his  housekeeper  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  got  for  dinner,  Cavendish  replied, 

I  “A  leg  of  mutton.” 

“  Sir,  said  she,  “  that  will  not  be  enough  for 
I  five.” 

i  “  Well,  then,  get  two,”  was  the  reply, 
j  Cavendish  extended  his  eccentric  reception  to  his 
own  family.  His  heir.  Lord  George  Cavendish,  visit¬ 
ed  him  once  a  year,  and  was  allowed  an  audience  of 
but  half  an  hour.  His  great  income  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  without  attention.  The  bankers 
where  he  kept  his  account,  finding  they  had  in  hand 
a  balance  of  £80,000,  apprised  him  of  the  same. 
The  messenger  was  announced,  and  Cavendish,  in 
great  agitation,  desired  him  to  be  sent  up  ;  and,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  the  ruffled  philosopher  cried, 
“  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?” 

“  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  you,  as  we 
have  a  very  large  balance  in  hand  of  yours,  and  we 
wish  your  orders  respecting  it.” 

“  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you,  I  wilLtake  it  out  of 
your  hands.  Do  not  come  here  to  plague  me  !  ” 

“  Not  the  least  trouble  to  us,  sir,  not  the  least : 
but  we  thought  you  might  like  some  of  it  to  be 
invested.” 

“  Well,  well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  £40,000  invested.” 

“  Do  so,  do  so !  and  don’t  come  here  to  trouble 
me,  or  I  ’ll  remove  it,”  was  the  churlish  finale  of  the 
interview. 

Cavendish  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  78.  He 
was  then  the  largest  holder  of  bank -stock  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  owned  £1,157,000  in  different  public 
funds ;  he  had  besides,  freehold  property  of  £  8,000 
a  year,  and  a  balance  of  £  50,000  at  his  bankers, 
lie  was  long  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  Club, 
and  it  was  reported  at  his  death  that  he  had  left  a 
thumping  legacy  to  Lord  Becsborough,  in  gratitude 
for  his  lordship’s  pimiant  conversation  at  the  club 
meetings ;  but  no  such  reason  can  be  found  in  the 
will  lodged  at  Doctors’  Commons.  Therein,  Caven¬ 
dish  names  three  of  his  club-mates,  namely  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Dalrymple,  to  receive  £  5,000,  Dr.  Hunter 
£5,000,  ami  Sir  Charles  Blagden  (coadjutor  in  the 
water  question!  £  15,000.  After  certain  other  be¬ 
quests,  the  will  proceeds  :  “  The  remainder  of  the 
funds  (nearly  £  100,000)  to  be  divided :  one  sixth 
the  Earl  of  Beesborough,”  while  Lord  George  Henry 
Cavendish  had  two  sixths,  instead  of  one :  “  it  is, 
therefore,”  says  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  “  History  of 


the  Royal  Society  Club,”  “  patent  that  the  money 
thus  passed  over  from  uncle  to  nephew  was  a  mere 
consequence  of  relationship,  and  not  at  all  owing  to 
any  flowers  or  powers  of  conversation  at  the  Royal 
Society  Club.” 

Cavendish  never  changed  the  fa-shion  or  cut  of 
his  dress,  so  that  his  appearance  in  1810,  in  a  cos¬ 
tume  of  sixty  years  previously,  was  odd,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  which  he  so  much  disliked. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  his  temperament  nervous, 
and  his  voice  squeaking  ;  the  only  portrait  that  ex¬ 
ists  of  him  was  sketched  without  his  knowledge. 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  has  left  a  clever  memoir  of 
Cavendish,  says,  “  An  intellectual  head,  thinking,  a 
pair  of  wonderful  acute  eyes,  observing,  a  pair  of 
very  skilful  hands,  experimenting  or  recording,  are 
all  that  I  realize  in  reading  his  memorials.” 

It  may  take  some  readers  by  surpri.se  to  learn 
that  there  have  been  true  believers  in  alchemy  in 
our  days.  Dr.  Price  is  commonly  set  down  in  pop¬ 
ular  journals  as  “  the  Ixst  of  the  alchemists  ” ;  he 
died  in  1783,  in  his  twenty-fifth  3’ear,  by  taking  a 
draught  of  laurel-water  rather  than  repeat  his  ex¬ 
periments  before  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  pain  of  expulsion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some 
persona  of  eminence  in  science  thought  favorably 
of  alchemy.  Professor  Robison,  writing  to  James 
Watt,  February  11,  1800,  saj's,  “The  analvsis  of 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earth  will  jiresently  lead,  I 
think,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  reciprocal  concerlibil- 
ity  of  all  thingx  into  all  ...  .  and  I  expect  to  see 
alchemy  revive,  and  be  as  universally  studied  as 
ever.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  “about  1801,  an 
adept  lived,  or  rather  starved,  in  the  metropolis,  in 
the  person  of  the  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper, 
who  expected  to  compound  the  alkahest,  if  he  could 
onlj’  keep  his  materials  digested  in  his  lamp-fumace 
for  the  space  of  seven  j’cars.”  Scott  adds,  in  pleas¬ 
ant  banter,  “  the  lamp  burnt  brightly  during  six 
years,  eleven  months,  and  some  odd  daj's  besides, 
and  then  unluckily  it  went  out.  Why  it  went  out, 
the  adept  could  never  guess  ;  but  he  was  certain 
that  if  the  flame  could  only  have  burnt  to  the  end 
of  the  septenary  cycle,  his  experiment  must  have 
succeeded.” 

The  Last  true  believer  in  alchemy  was  not  Dr. 
Price,  but  Peter  Woulfe,  the  eminent  chemist,  and 
a  fell*  w  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  who  made  experi¬ 
ments  to  show  the  nature  of  Mosaic  gold.  Little  is 
known  of  Woulfe’s  private  life.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  states,  that  Woulfe  useil  to  affix  written  pas¬ 
sages  and  inscriptions  of  recommendations  of  his 
processes  to  Providence.  W'oulfe  lived  many  years 
in  chambers  in  the  oldest  portion  of  Barnani’s  Inn, 
Holborn,  where  his  rooms  were  so  filled  with  fur¬ 
naces  and  apparatus,  that  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
his  fireside.  Dr.  Babington  told  ^Ir.  Brande  (the 
venerable  chemist,  who  died  last  month)  that  he 
once  put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could  find  it 
again,  such  was  the  confusion  of  boxes,  packages, 
and  parcels,  that  lay  about  the  room.  Woulfe’s 
breakfast-hour  was  four  in  the  morning;  a  few 
of  his  select  fnends  were  occasionally  invited, 
and  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  signal,  knock¬ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  times  at  the  inner-door 
of  the  chamber.  He  had  long  vainly  searched  for 
the  Elixir,  and  attributed  his  repeated  failures  to 
the  want  of  due  preparation  by  pious  anil  charita¬ 
ble  acts.  Whenever  he  wished  to  bre.ak  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  felt  himself  offended,  he  resented 
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the  supposed  injuries  by  sending  a  present  to  the 
f  offender,  and  never  seeing  him  afterwards.  These 
presents  sometimes  consisted  of  an  expensive  chem- 
1  ical  product  or  preparation.  He  had  a  heroic  rem¬ 
edy  for  illness,  which  was  a  journey  to  Edinburgh 
and  back  by  the  mail-coach ;  and  a  cold,  taken  on 
one  of  these  expeditions,  terminated  in  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  1805. 

iOf  his  last  moments  we  received  the  following  ac¬ 
count  from  his  executor,  then  treasurer  of  Bamanl’s 
Inn.  By  Woulfe’s  desire,  his  laundress  shut  up  his 
j  chambers  and  left  him,  but  returned  at  midnight, 
when  Woulfe  was  still  alive ;  next  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  she  found  him  dead!  his  countenance  was 
I  calm  and  serene,  and  apparently  he  had  not  moved 
I  from  the  position  in  his  chair  in  which  she  had  last 
left  him. 

f  Twenty  vears  after  Woulfe’s  death,  in  1825, 
I  there  was  fiving  at  the  vilhige  of  Lilley,  between 
Luton  and  Hitcliin,  one  Kellennan,  an  “  alchemist,” 
who  was  believed  by  some  of  his  neighbors  to  have 
discovered  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the  Univer- 
I  sal  Solvent  Here  he  had  lived  for  twenty-three 
years,  during  fourteen  of  which  he  had  pursued  his 
alchemical  researches  with  unremitting  ardor,  keep¬ 
ing  eight  assistants  for  superintending  his  crucibles, 
two  at  a  time  relieving  each  other  every  si.x  hours  ; 
and  he  assured  a  visitor  that  he  had  exposed  some 
preparations  to  intense  heat  for  many  months  at  a 
time,  but  that  all  except  one  crucible  had  burnt, 
and  that,  Kellerman  said,  contained  the  true  “  black¬ 
er  than  black,”  or  “  the  powder  of  projection  for 
producing  gold.”  One  of  his  assistants,  however, 
protested  that  no  gold  had  ever  teen  found,  and  that 
no  mercury  had  ever  been  fixed  ;  adding  that  Kel¬ 
lerman  could  not  have  concealed  it  from  his  assist¬ 
ants,  who  frequently  witnessed  his  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  result  of  his  most  elaborate  experiments. 

Kellerman’s  room  was  a  realization  of  Teniers’s 
alchemist ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with  retorts,  cruci¬ 
bles,  alembics,  jars,  and  bottles  of  various  forms, 
intermingled  with  old  books.  He  had  been  assured 
by  some  persons  of  kindred  pursuits  in  London 
that  they  had  made  mid.  lie  had  studied  the 
works  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  and  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  the  key  which  they  had  kept  se¬ 
cret,  adding  that  he  had  pursued  their  system  under 
the  influence  of  new  lights ;  and  after  suffering  nu¬ 
merous  disappointments,  owing  to  the  ambiguity 
with  which  they  describe  their  processes,  he  had  at 
length  happily  succeeded ;  had  made  gold,  and  could 
make  as  much  more  as  he  pleased,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  paying  off  the  National  Debt  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  Kellerman  grew  eloquent  upon  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  old  alchemists,  but  ridiculed  the  blunders 
'  and  impertinent  assumptions  of  modern  chemists. 

S  He  quoted  Roger  and  Francis  Bacon  ;  Paracelsus, 
k  Boyle,  and  Boerhaave,  and  Woulfe  (of  Barnanl’s 
I  Inn)  to  rectify  his  pursuits.  He  alleged  the  Phi¬ 
losopher’s  Stone  to  be  a  mere  phra.se  to  deceive  the 
vulgar ;  but  he  fully  credited  the  silly  story  of  Dee’s 
finding  the  Elixir  of  Glastonbury,  by  which  means 
Kelly  for  a  long  time  lived  in  princely  splendor. 
Here  we  must  leave  our  village  alchemist. 

Of  late  years  there  have  teen  many  revivab  of 
alchemical  pursuits.  In  1850  there  was  printed  in 
London  a  volume  of  considerable  extent,  entitled, 
“  A  Suggestive  Inquiry  into  the  Hermetic  Mys¬ 
tery,”  —  the  work  of  a  lady,  by  whom  it  has  been 

I  suppressed ;  we  have  seen  it  described  as  “  a  learned 
and  valuable  book.” 

By  this  circumstance  we  are  reminded  that  some 


five-and-thirty  years  since  it  came  to  our  knowledge  I 
that  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  City  of 
London,  an  adept  in  alchemy,  was  held  in  terrorem  \ 
by  an  unprincipled  person,  who  extorted  from  him  j 
considerable  sums  of  money  under  threats  of  expos-  ' 
ure,  which  would  have  affected  his  mercantile  in-  i 
terests.  j 

Nevertheless,  alchemy  has,  in  the  present  day,  its  ■ 
prophetic  advocates,  who  predict  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  return  to  its  strangest  belief.  A  Got- 
tingen  professor  says,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  No. 
100,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  transuiuta-  ' 
tion  of  metals  will  be  generally  known  and  prac-  i 
list'd.  Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will  make  ! 
gold;  kitchen  utensils  will  be  of  silver  and  even  i 
gold,  which  will  contribute  more  than  anything  else  ; 
to  prolong  life,  jwisoned  at  present  by  the  oxide  of  i 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  which  we  daily  swallow  with  i 
our  food.  Ilelbre  all  this  takes  place  we  shall, 
doubtless,  have  many  additions  to  our  Modern  , 
Eccentrics.  | 

A  GERMAN  ATHLETIC  FESTIVAL. 

The  groat  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  as  a  jj 
people,  is  their  nationality.  The  love  of  the  Fatlicr-  | 
land  is  the  ruling  emotion  which  in  everything 
nerves  and  inspires  Germans  to  fresh  endeavors; 
and  this  trait  we  find  in  them  wherever  they  are, 
whether  members  of  a  small  fraternity  in  a  foreign 
land,  or  of  a  great  nation  in  their  own  country.  A 
German  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  German,  and  that 
those  of  his  nation,  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  con¬ 
tact,  are  his  brethren.  And  it  is  in  great  measure, 

I  think,  this  feeling  which  leads  Germans  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  associations  of  all  kinds  ;  associ¬ 
ations  for  the  eultivation  of  music,  of  gymnastics, 
and  various  other  pursuits ;  associations  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  parent 
association  in  the  Fatherland,  and  to  assemble  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
fctes  held  by  the  parent  society.  An  instance  of  ; 
this  occurrecl  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Singers’ 
Festival  at  Dresden,  when  upwanls  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Germans  flocked  from  America,  Australia,  and 
other  distant  lands,  to  attend  a  festival  which  lasted  | 
but  three  days,  many  of  them  le.aving  Germany 
again  as  soon  as  the  lete  was  over. 

I  was  never  more  struck  with  German  enthusi¬ 
asm  than  when,  in  the  course  of  last  long  vacation, 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  two  German 
Turn  Fests,  or  Athletic  Festivals,  the  one  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  the  other  at  Freiburg.  I  think  it  may  inter¬ 
est  some  of  your  readers,  who  are  now  looking  fo^ 
ward  to  the  third  anniversary’  of  our  ppx-atest  Eng¬ 
lish  athletic  meeting,  to  road  even  a  brief  account 
of  what  they  can  do,  and  are  doing,  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  though  much 
that  I  would  gladly  relate  cannot  be  condensed  into 
the  space  of  so  short  a  notice. 

These  Festivals  do  not  appear  to  be  regularly 
held  at  the  same  towns,  nor  on  any  fixed  days  ;  but 
they  take  place  annually,  and  are  celebrateil  in  turn 
at  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany.  On 
these  occasions  about  four  acres  of  ground  are  spe¬ 
cially  enclosed,  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  are  erected  temporarily;  for  al¬ 
though  there  are  always  two  or  three  gymnasimns 
in  every  German  town,  yet  these  would  be  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  provide  accommodation  lor  the  vast 
numbers  who,  as  competitors  or  spectators,  frequent 
these  popular  gatherings. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  idea  of  gain  or  profit 
it  quite  foreign  to  these  gatherings ;  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  preparing  the  ground  is  very  great,  and 
the  prizes  are  merely  nominal,  every  one  contend¬ 
ing  out  of  pure  love  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  these 
contests.  In  many  cases  the  victors  are  only  crown¬ 
ed  ;  in  none  are  their  rewards  of  any  substantial 
value.  The  ground  was  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  gayly  decorated  booths  and  tents,  which  provided 
for  the  refh'shincnt  of  the  wearied  spectator  or  com¬ 
petitor,  for  I  need  not  remark  that  the  Germans  do 
nothing  without  beer.  Round  the  circumference 
of  an  inner  circle  were  arranged  eight  sets  of  aji- 
paratus,  each  set  consisting  of  two  fixed  parallel 
bars,  about  four  feet  out  of  the  ground ;  a  movable 
horizontal  bar,  and  apparatus  for  liigh  jumping,  and 
that  curious-looking  m.achine  —  familiar  to  every 
German,  but  comparatively  strange  to  most  Eng¬ 
lish  athletes  —  called  the  “  horse,”  which  consists 
of  a  padded  body  about  four  feet  long,  raised  on 
four  adjusting  legs,  with  two  ribs,  a  foot  apart,  run¬ 
ning  transversely  across  the  body  of  the  horee,  each 
six  inches  from  the  centre.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ground  were  erected  poles  and  ropes  for  climbing, 
trapezes  and  ladders,  among  which  were  scattered 
rough  blocks  of  unhewn  stone,  weights,  and  dumb¬ 
bells. 

The  festivals  always  commence  on  a  Sunday,  when 
those  of  the  competitors  who  have  alrt*ady  arrived 
It  the  town,  march  in  procession  to  the  largest  avail¬ 
able  building,  where  they  partake  of  a  midday  meal, 
tail  afterwards  are  addressed  by  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  tete. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  in  practising  for 
the  coming  struggle ;  for  it  is  not  until  the  Monday 
that  the  actual  contests  commence.  By  that  time 
many  more  competitors  and  spectators  have  arrived, 
the  town  wears  its  holiday  garb,  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  crowds  of  holiday-makers,  among 
whom  the  neat  gray  dress  of  the  competitors  is  every¬ 
where  distinguishable.  The  ground  itself  is  early 
beset  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  best 
places  for  witnessing  the  various  contests. 

The  proceedings  commence  by  dividing  the  com¬ 
petitors  into  squads,  or  companies,  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  members,  each  squad  l)eing  then  placed 
under  the  command  of  three  officially-appointed 
judges,  who  lead  them  away  to  that  particular  com¬ 
petition  which  they  are  directed  or  choose  first  to 
attempt.  The  programme  included  running  high 
jump,  running  broad  jump,  putting  the  weight,  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  bars  and  horse,  and  Ibot-racing.  I  can¬ 
not  do  better  tlian  take  you,  as  I  went  myself,  from 
one  exercise  to  the  other,  and  tell  you  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal,  surpass,  or  fall  short  of  our  stand¬ 
ard.  But  here  I  must  note  a  feature  peculiar  to 
these  competitions,  that  every  competitor  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  prize  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  in  every  exercise,  so  many  points  being 
allowed  for  each,  according  to  merit,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  being  declared  victors.  This  system  I  believe 
might  with  advantage  be  introdueed  into  England, 
where  individual  excellence  is  much  more  liighly 
ralued  and  rewarded  than  general  proficiency. 
Here  a  man  must  be  Ccesar  aut  nUiil  in  every  eon- 
test  he  undertakes ;  for  the  moderate  perfonner  in 
a  ^at  many  contests  is  quite  unrecognized. 

First,  then,  we  looked  on  at  the  running  high  jump. 
The  competitors  jumped  from  a  sloping  board  two 
feet  square,  and  raised  about  two  inches  in  front. 
This  board  had  not  much  spring  in  it ;  but  still  it 

presented  incomparable  advantages  over  the  turf 
from  which  we  learn  to  spring.  The  style  of  jump¬ 
ing  was  decidedly  bad  ;  they  all  went  at  it  too  fast, 
and  were  very  weak  about  the  legs,  having  great 
difficulty  in  clearing  the  rope  cleanly.  They  aU 
jumped  fairly  well  up  to  four  feet  ten  inches ;  but 
few  cleared  the  five  feet.  The  best  man  in  each 
company  cleared  about  five  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches,  which  may  be  considered  equal  to  five  feet 
from  the  grass  itself.  There  were  very  few  “  natu¬ 
rally  ”  good  jumpers ;  all  used  more  or  less  effort ; 
and  what  struck  me  very  much  was,  that  they  edl 
jumped  exactly  in  the  same  style.  This  I  after¬ 
wards  attributed  to  thq  fact  that  Germans  alwap 
learn  to  jump  or  run,  &c.,  in  classes,  several  being 
taught  by  the  same  master ;  and  as  every  exercise 
is  jK'rformed  by  rule,  the  same  rules  prevail  univer¬ 
sally,  and  lead  to  uniformity  in  style. 

The  best  broad  jumpers  covered  about  seventeen 
feet  and  six  inches,  though  very  few  sixteen  feet 
fairly ;  there  was  a  great  want  of  that  power  about 
the  hips  and  thighs  so  essential  to  excellence  in  this 
exercise,  nor  did  they  lift  themselves  enough  at  the 
commencement  of  the  jump.  In  fact,  I  saw  few,  if 
any,  who  could  get  well  over  fourteen  feet  of  water, 
with  a  three  feet  hurdle  on  the  take-off  side  of  it. 

From  the  broad-jumping  we  adjourned  to  putting 
the  stone ;  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  put 
a  rough  piece  of  stone,  fre.sh  from  the  qu.arry,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more  unwieldy  than  the 
shot  of  weight  with  which  we  practise.  Among  the 
heavier  men  were  some  very  fine  putters,  equal  to 
any  I  have  ever  seen  ;  they  put  a  stone  which,  from 
a  rough  guess,  must  have  been  over  nineteen  pounds, 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  feet ;  but  the  winners 
in  this  class  were,  as  a  rule,  large,  powerful  men, 
and  not  small  men  of  great  muscular  development, 
as  we  not  unfrequently  see  iu  competitions  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

The  gymnastic  feats  on  the  bars  and  horse  formed 
the  next  event ;  and  we  followed  the  squad  we  had 
watched  all  the  day,  and  with  whom  we  were  now 
quite  friendly,  —  having  drained  cups  of  wine  to¬ 
gether,  and  conversed  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  each  competitor.  In  these  gymnastic  feats 
the  judges  first  set  a  qualification  exercise  ;  one  of 
their  number  —  in  this  case  a  well-knit,  English- 
looking  man  —  performing  it  with  great  grace  and 
ease.  This  exercise  was  designed  to  test  strength 
as  well  as  activity,  and  all  the  competitors  followed 
in  turn,  each  doing  his  best,  but  one  failed  out  of 
thirty.  Tliey  all  seemed  thoroughly  at  home  in 
these  exercises ;  and  the  only  distinction  between 
their  feats  was  the  degree  of  neatness  and  ease  with 
whieh  they  were  executed.  After  qualifying  in  this 
manner,  eaeh  eompetitor  was  at  liberty  to  perform 
two  e.xercises  of  his  own  choosing,  and  were  marked 
by  the  judges  according  to  their  respective  merits. 

It  was  very  astonishing  to  me  to  see  so  many  men, 
of  all  weights  and  ages,  adepts  of  this  kind  of  exer¬ 
cises,  winch  were  remarkable  as  displaying  great 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  arms.  In 
these  feats  they  would  have  as  far  surpassed  any 
set  of  Englishmen  of  equal  numbers,  as  Englishmen 
would  have  excelled  them  in  the  running  and  jump¬ 
ing  competitions.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  competed  could  perform  easily  feats 
which  none  but  the  most  practised  in  England  could 
achieve  without  great  efforts. 

The  foot-racing,  I  must  confess,  much  disappointed 
me  ;  they  ran  two  at  a  time,  ninety-three  yards  out 
and  ninety-three  yards  home,  turning  round  two 
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posts  three  yards  apart.  They  showed  no  style, 
and,  in  but  very  few  instances,  any  pace.  The  best 
time  I  saw  done  by  any  out  of  two  hundred  com¬ 
petitors  was  twenty-four  and  a  half  seconds  for 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  yards ;  and  many 
were  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  seconds.  They 
had  none  of  the  “springy”  or  elastic  action  of  a 
good  sprint  runner,  Wt  a  short,  slouching  style  of 
going,  such  as  one  sees  in  a  man  quite  out  of  con¬ 
dition  after  he  has  run  three  hundred  yards. 

Gladly,  when  the  long  series  of  foot-races  were 
over,  we  turned  to  the  horse  {Pferd),  and  watched 
with  interest  the  feats  thereon  performed.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  described  before  at  the  bars;  and  the  feats 
themselves  consisted  chiefly  of  some  difficult  vault¬ 
ing  feats,  and  twisting  the  body  between,  round, 
and  over  the  hands,  which  firmly  grasped  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ribs.  My  companions  and  I  attempted 
several,  but  found  them  very  difficult,  though  they 
evidently  required  more  knack  than  strength. 

At  the  close  of  this  contest  we  were  compelled  to 
leave,  so  that  we  did  not  witness  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  victors. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  games  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  seeing  so  very  few  uniformly  well-developed 
men ;  in  many  cases  there  was  a  wonderful  devel¬ 
opment  of  particular  muscles,  but  in  very  few  the 
symmetry  arising  from  active  exercise  in  youth. 
But  throughout  there  was  the  German  spirit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fellow-feeling,  infusing  such  life  into 
the  whole  proceedings  as  one  never  sees  among 
others  than  Germans,  —  a  spirit  quite  different  from 
the  clamorous  partisanship  which  the  impulsive 
English  nature  adopts,  but  a  more  quiet,  peculiar 
method  of  taking  the  whole  as  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  German.  The  whole  nation,  men,  women, 
and  children,  seem  to  be  alike  imbued  with  the  love 
of  the  exercises,  and  all  seem  to  know  one  another 
perfectly,  owing  to  that  national  fellow-feeling  which, 
as  I  have  said,  so  strongly  pervades  all  they  under¬ 
take.  I  think  it  is  this  feeling  which  we  want  a 
little  more  in  England,  —  the  feeling  which  makes 
one  say,  “  Well  done,  old  fellow ! "  to  the  man  who 
beats  you ;  and  the  movements  now  being  made  in 
all  parts  of  England  to  make  these  gatherings  gen¬ 
eral  will  doubtless  tend  greatly  to  this,  as  well  as 
other  good  objects.  Much  I  learned,  and  much,  I 
believe,  we  might  all  learn,  from  an  athletic  meet¬ 
ing  in  Germany,  although  we  are  to  apt  to  think 
Germans  indolent  and  lazy. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 


Little  Mary  Anerley,  sitting  on  the  stile. 

Why  do  you  blush  so  red,  and  why  so  strangely 
smile  ? 

Somebody  has  been  with  you,  —  somebody,  I 
know. 

Left  that  sunset  on  your  cheek,  left  you  smiling  sol 

Gentle  Mary  Anerley,  waiting  by  the  wall. 
Waiting  in  the  chestnut-walk,  where  the  snowy 
blossoms  fall. 

Somebody  is  coming  there,  —  somebody,  I  ’in  sure. 
Knows  your  eyes  are  full  of  love,  knows  your  heart 
is  pure. 

Happy  Mary  Anerley,  looking  O  so  fair. 

There ’s  a  ring  upon  your  hand,  and  there ’s  myrtle 
in  your  hair  1 

Somebody  is  with  you  now,  —  someboily,  I  see, 
Looks  into  your  trusting  face  very  tenderly ! 

Quiet  Mary  Forester,  sitting  by  the  shore. 

Rosy  faces  at  your  knee,  roses  round  the  door,  — 
Somebody  is  coming  home !  Somebody,  I  know. 
Made  you  sorry  when  he  sailed :  are  you  sorry  note! 

Arthur  J.  Muxby. 


JOHN  BOHUN  MARTIN, 

CAPTAIN  OP  “the  LONDON.” 

Keeping  liis  word,  the  promised  Roman  kept 
Enough  of  worded  breath  to  live  till  now. 

Our  &gulus  was  free  of  pliglited  vow 
Or  tacit  debt:  skies  fell,  seas  leapt,  storms  swept; 
Death  yawned :  with  a  mere  step  he  might  have  stept 
To  life.  But  the  House-master  would  know  how 
To  do  the  master’s  honors :  and  did  know. 

And  did  them  to  the  hour  of  rest,  and  slept 
The  last  of  all  his  house.  O  thou  heart’s-core 
Of  Truth,  how  will  the  nations  sentence  thee  ? 
Hark !  as  loud  Europe  cries,  “  Could  man  do  more?” 
Great  England  lifts  her  head  from  her  distress. 
And  answers,  “  But  could  Englishman  do  less  ?  ” 
Ah  England !  goddess  of  the  years  to  be  1 

Sydney  Dobell. 


